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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


Daniel-Rops  is  a  Frenchman  not  yet  thirty  years  old. 
He  is  one  of  the  youngest  University  professors  teaching 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  In  1922 
he  received  his  fellowship  in  history  at  Lyons,  later  con¬ 
tinuing  his  career  at  Chambéry  and  at  Amiens  before  be¬ 
ing  appointed  to  Paris. 

His  first  books  were  essays  and  criticism,  “Notre  In¬ 
quietude,"  “Sur  le  Theatre  de  Lenormand”  and  “Carte 
d'Europe.”  These  writings  attracted  attention  so  that 
the  young  author  had  gained  a  following  when  his  first 
novel  “L’Ame  Obscure”  appeared  in  1929.  Many  believed 
that  it  should  have  received  the  Goncourt  Prize.  It  was 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  England  as  “The 
Misted  Mirror”  and  described  as  “a  novel  by  a  man  who 
was  just  too  young  to  have  seen  war  service,  though  not 
too  young  to  receive  the  shock  to  all  the  ideals  in  which 
he  had  been  trained.” 

The  four  stories  included  in  the  volume  “Two  Men 
in  Me”  are  held  together  by  a  single  idea.  Like  his 
novel,  these  short  stories  indicate  a  story-teller  of  breed- 


ing.  There  is  evidence  of  a  very  penetrating  psychology 
in  the  portrayal  of  every  character,  and  a  gift  of  creating 
atmosphere  without  the  encumbrance  of  elaborate  words. 
The  opinion  of  France  was  universally  one  of  approval 
when  “Two  Men  in  Me”  was  awarded  the  Gringoire 
Prize.  La  Grande  Revue  of  Paris  of  December,  1930, 
expressed  this  general  feeling:  “We  are  grateful  to  the 
jury  of  the  recent  Gringoire  Prize  for  having  sanctioned 
by  its  choice  one  of  the  most  singularly  rich  talents  of  our 
time.” 

In  translating  these  four  stories  fidelity  to  the  original 
has  been  my  aim.  In  this  task  of  friendship  my  purpose 
has  been  to  preserve  the  strong,  sober  style  in  which 
Daniel-Rops  depicts  the  tense  earnestness  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  and  mine. 


Paris ,  April ,  1931 


Gil  Meynier 
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Mon  Dieu ,  quelle  guerre  cruelle! 

Je  trouve  deux  hommes  en  moi  .  .  . 

Racine — Cantique  Spirituel 
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THE  WIND 


FOR  the  second  time  the  siren  roared,  then  screeched 
and  whistled.  It  stopped  like  the  cry  of  some  ex¬ 
hausted  animal.  The  wind,  blowing  from  up  the  gorge, 
caught  that  howl  and  scattered  it  throughout  the  valley. 
On  the  heights  of  Belledonne  and  on  the  peaks  of  Pelvoux, 
the  higher  notes  of  the  call  must  have  been  heard — the 
start  and  the  end  absorbed  by  the  draught  of  the  torrent. 
The  sound  waves  bounced  between  the  narrow  walls  of 
the  gorge  and,  multiplying  in  their  flight,  escaped  toward 
the  yet  faintly  luminous  sky. 

I  had  worked  without  pleasure  that  day.  There  was 
a  torpor  in  the  air.  The  wind  came  from  the  Pass  in 
sickening,  warm  gusts  like  a  moist  breath.  At  times  the 
cool  draught  from  the  torrent  spread,  cutting  through 
the  warm  air  like  a  cold,  sharp  blade.  Then  the  heat 
bore  down  again — and  once  more  the  icy  draught — a 
perpetual  combat. 

Well  did  I  know  this  dull  sweetness  of  the  air,  a 
forerunner  of  heavy  rains  in  the  Alps.  Since  my  early 
childhood  I  had  noticed  that  it  resulted  for  me  in  a 
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nervous  over-excitement,  often  painful.  My  head  was 
heavy,  my  fingers  were  twitching,  and  I  felt  an  indefinable 
anguish.  But  the  sound  of  the  siren  steadied  me. 

I  got  up,  stretched  my  arms;  my  joints  were  numb. 
They  creaked.  The  thought  of  resting  suddenly  made 
me  feel  better.  I  rubbed  my  hands,  and  exposed  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  fire-place  where  a  full  grate  of  coal  was 
burning  needlessly.  I  went  to  the  window,  walking 
toward  my  image  in  the  panes.  The  lamp  from  the 
office  threw  a  cone  of  glaring  light  outside,  and  all  around 
it  the  shadows  were  becoming  darker.  The  window  was 
like  a  mirror. 

But  I  did  not  have  time  to  study  the  image  it  reflected. 
The  siren  had  pierced  the  night.  The  factory  seemed  to 
shake  itself,  like  a  dog  just  awakening.  The  lights  in 
the  yard  flared  all  at  once,  and  I  could  no  longer  see 
myself  in  the  window.  I  was  faintly  disappointed,  almost 
regretful.  Inwardly  I  praised  Porteil  for  his  promptness. 
He  was  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  siren. 

“A  brute,”  I  thought,  “a  real  brute,  but  well  trained. 
A  watch-dog.” 

The  comparison  seemed  so  fitting  that  I  felt  a  kind 
of  joy  in  it,  and  wondered  why  I  had  not  noticed  it  before. 
It  seemed  so  natural  that  he  should  come  and  stand 
there,  watching  the  out-going  workmen.  He  had  taken 
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his  post  under  a  lamp  that  the  wind  was  swaying  brutally 
back  and  forth.  Each  time  the  lighting  effects  changed. 
Now  the  foreman’s  face  was  cut  in  two,  one  side  in  the 
light,  the  other  side  swallowed  up  by  the  darkness;  some¬ 
times  the  whole  man,  although  standing  still,  would 
appear  to  take  a  step  back  and  hide  in  the  shadow. 
And  each  one  who  passed  beneath  the  swaying  lamp 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  darkness,  offering  himself  to 
the  luminous  beam.  Like  a  new  game.  I  took  pleasure 
in  watching  it. 

At  first  I  thought:  “I  am  certainly  discovering  things, 
tonight.  What  can  it  mean?”  But,  without  realizing 
it,  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  me.  I  saw  that  every 
night,  every  single  night,  brought  me  new  sensations 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  my  existence,  each 
night  was  different  from  the  one  before.  Well,  was  I 
the  same  today  as  I  was  yesterday,  the  same  as  I  would 
be  tomorrow? 

I  stroked  my  chin  with  an  habitual  gesture,  and 
listened  to  the  grating  sound  my  unshaven  face  made 
beneath  my  hand.  I  do  this,  mechanically,  every  time 
my  thoughts  become  confused  instead  of  flowing  as 
methodically  as  usual.  It  gives  me  the  sensation  of  a 
hollow  skull,  or  better  still,  one  filled  with  a  kind  of 
cotton-wool,  in  which  my  fingers  sink.  I  never  can  touch 
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cotton  without  shivering  or  gritting  my  teeth.  I  half 
shut  my  eyes,  and  although  I  was  still  looking  into  the 
yard,  I  no  longer  saw  anything  there. 

A  foreman  greeted  me  and  jolted  me  out  of  my  dreams. 
The  men  were  leaving.  Several  of  them  saluted,  noticing 
the  silhouette  of  their  engineer  at  the  office  window,  I 
answered  them  with  my  usual  short  nod.  They  were 
leaving  by  the  door  and  not  by  the  gate,  which  was 
only  opened  for  trucks  or  for  the  service  car.  They  filed 
out,  one  by  one,  and  I  was  able  to  study  each  man  as 
he  passed.  I  knew  them  all,  the  Annamites  and  the 
Italians,  as  well  as  the  French — not  only  by  name  but 
by  some  characteristic  detail.  This  picking  a  man  at 
random,  and  drawing  from  his  face  a  trait  that  describes 
him  completely — is  it  not  like  becoming  his  master?  Like 
taking  possession  of  him  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul? 
I  enjoy  these  subtle  and  secret  games. 

The  workmen  were  still  streaming  out  when  I  heard 
a  car  on  the  road.  Its  horn  was  buzzing  at  the  gate. 
Ralph! 

Two  men  opened  the  big  iron  gate.  The  yard  looked 
smaller  under  the  glare  of  the  headlights.  The  men 
tipped  their  caps.  I  opened  the  window.  A  gust  of 
warm  wind  rushed  into  the  room  and  scattered  th  papers 
on  my  desk.  I  shut  the  window,  violently,  and  lurried 
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to  pick  up  my  notes.  When  I  finished  I  went  back; 
looking  again  through  the  panes.  Ralph  had  put  the 
car  away.  He  was  crossing  the  yard,  stopping  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  foremen  a  few  seconds.  He  was  not  looking 
at  me  although  he  must  have  seen  me  and  recognized  me 
in  the  light.  But  that  was  his  way!  It  hurt  me;  I  was 
careful  not  to  say  so.  Anyhow,  I  was  glad  he  was  back, 
and  mentally  prepared  words  of  welcome. 

He  came  up  the  steps.  I  turned  around.  He  was 
already  at  the  door  of  the  office.  .  .  . 

?  ? 

“Good  evening.  .  .  .  Rotten  weather.” 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  unbuttoning  his 
gloves,  unbuckling  the  belt  of  his  leather  coat.  I  had 
to  get  up  to  greet  him.  He  shook  my  hand,  listlessly.  I 
could  not  say  the  words  I  had  prepared. 

“Have  a  good  trip?” 

“Hm,  if  one  could  call  it  good  .  .  .  with  that 

wind.” 

“Nothing  new  at  Grenoble?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Have  you  seen  Ylfisch?” 

“Certainly.  Wasn’t  I  going  there  just  to  see  him?” 

I  paced  the  office,  tapped  at  the  window  pane  with 
:my  finger,  then  sat  at  my  desk  and  decided  not  to  speak 
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any  more.  But  I  could  not  keep  quiet.  I  was  angry 
at  myself  and  at  Ralph,  but  even  so,  I  went  over  to 
him  and  started  a  new  conversation: 

“You  look  irritated,  old  man.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“I  look  irritated?  Really?  More  of  your  psychological 
‘observations,’  no  doubt.  Want  me  to  be  exuberant?” 

“Why  no,  but  if  you’re  in  one  of  your  bad  moods 
I  can’t  help  it.” 

I  went  to  get  my  hat. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  blew 
the  first  puff  toward  the  ceiling. 

“You’re  absurd,  my  poor  Jean.  What  a  violent  tem¬ 
pered  man  you  are.  But  really  you  are  not  violent  at 
all.  You  think,  sometimes,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  look 
violent.  A  romantic  attitude!  Still  working?” 

“I’m  through.  I  was  ready  to  leave  when  you  came.” 

“Still  that  same  report?  They  spoke  very  highly  of 
you  at  Grenoble.  Old  man  Ylfisch  was  quite  pleased 
with  your  last  research.  It  seems  that  .  .  .  well,  I 

know  that  he  gave  a  long  talk  on  the  subject  at  a  con¬ 
ference.  He  must  have  used  your  work  without  giving 
you  credit  for  it.  That’s  his  way  of  showing  he’s  pleased. 
Pleasant,  isn’t  it?” 

Although  I  would  not  admit  it,  I  was  flattered  and 
reassured. 
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“Oh,  you  know,  ...  it  doesn’t  mean  much  to 
me.  Might  as  well  write  industrial  reports  as  be  bored 
to  death  here.  If  he  can  fit  me  in  somewhere  at  Grenoble 
why,  then  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  count  on  that,”  said  Ralph,  rather  hurriedly. 
“He  told  me  there  was  no  room  just  now,  down  there.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’m  slated  for  another  ten  years  up 
here.” 

“ We  are.  Plural,  my  dear  fellow,  plural!  You  and 
I  both.  We’ll  get  to  know  each  other!” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“Shall  we  go?” 

“Sure.  Nothing  new  in  the  mail?  Come,  let’s  be  off.” 

Outside,  the  wind  was  blowing  royally. 

“Funny  weather,  isn’t  it?” 

“It  is  the  foehn  ”  I  said. 

“You  know  everything,  my  dear  Jean.” 

“Oh,  who  in  the  Alps  doesn’t  know  that?  When  the 
warm  wind  comes  from  the  mountain,  the  peasants  say 
a  storm  is  on  the  way.” 

The  tepid  air  filled  the  yard.  The  skin  on  my  face 
was  damp.  A  feverish  exasperation  tortured  my  body. 

“Don’t  you  think  this  wind  is  .  .  .  what  shall  I 

call  it — nerve-wracking?” 

He  snickered,  dryly,  with  an  underlying 
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During  a  moment  of  silence,  his  laughter  rang  out.  A 
gust  of  wind  had  just  swept  over  us.  It  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  calmer  regions.  The  engines  in  the  plant 
were  purring  softly  in  a  lower  tone  than  the  torrent. 

I  looked  sideways  at  Ralph.  His  hard  face  seemed 
harder  than  usual  in  the  light  of  the  arc-lamp.  Well, 
we  were  going  through  one  of  those  bad  days  when,  as 
if  by  tacit  understanding,  we  could  not  agree  on  any 
point.  A  time  when  I  felt  dominated  by  him,  crushed 
and  robbed  of  my  personality — and  a  time  when  I  admired 
him  the  most. 

I  did  not  like  Ralph;  very  often  I  hated  him  with 
an  instinctive,  unreasonable  hatred.  But  I  admired  him 
and  that  admiration  was  as  illogical  as  my  hatred.  He 
was  he.  I  was  I.  There  seemed  no  other  explanation 
for  it.  This  enmity  was  so  deeply  hidden  he  had  not 
even  suspected  it.  Partly  because  I  always  acted  as  if 
we  were  the  best  of  friends.  I  acted! — Perhaps  I  should 
say  I  was  secretly  “made  to  act.”  For  in  front  of  Ralph 
I  had  no  will  of  my  own.  It  was  even  hard  for  me 
to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  because  his  contra¬ 
diction  caused  me  so  much  suffering. 

I  disliked  everything  in  him.  His  face,  with  its  too 
prominent  features,  its  pale  eyes,  its  mocking  lips;  and 
his  character,  so  artificial,  that  you  felt  it  had  been 
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deliberately  studied.  With  him  I  could  not  help  feeling 
like  a  child. 

There  had  been  a  chap  at  school  who  had  aroused  the 
identical  attitude  in  me.  I  had  despised  Menson  and  I 
admired  him  at  the  same  time.  He  had  discovered  this 
and  had  used  me  like  a  slave.  I  dared  not  do  anything 
against  him.  I  adored  him  with  a  voluptuous  hatred.  It 
became  so  unbearable  that  I  got  rid  of  him,  by  trickery. 
He  used  to  sneak  out  of  school  every  day  between  four 
and  five,  to  go  and  meet  some  girl.  We  all  knew  how 
he  did  it.  He  slipped  behind  one  of  the  pillars  when 
the  headmaster  came  along,  and  by  circling  around  it 
reached  the  door.  One  day,  as  he  was  at  the  door,  I 
called  to  him.  The  headmaster  turned  around  and  caught 
him.  He  made  no  bones  about  where  he  was  going. 
He  even  put  some  pride  and  bravado  into  his  admission. 
He  was  expelled.  The  following  Thursday,  our  half-day 
off,  he  waited  for  me  at  the  comer  and  attacked  me. 
First  I  put  up  a  good  fight,  but  besides  his  being  stronger 
than  I  was,  there  was  something  else.  It  seemed  to  me 
it  was  not  I  who  was  fighting,  but  a  different  being,  a 
dreamy,  useless  creature  who  deserved  a  beating.  I  was 
thoroughly  licked.  I  went  back  to  school  covered  with 
blood,  ashamed  and  dirty,  but  happy  as  if  I  had  been 
freed.  Later  I  regretted  my  gesture  and  missed  Menson. 
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Ever  since  meeting  Ralph,  I  had  thought  that  he  was 
another  Menson.  He  attracted  me.  It  was  against  the 
grain  to  give  in  to  him,  but  I  always  did.  I  was  held 
by  some  indefinable  charm. 

You  could  not  say  he  was  mysterious,  yet  he  never 
spoke,  never  made  a  gesture  that  did  not  have  to  me  the 
flavor  of  the  unexpected.  He  always  surprised  me  and  yet, 
when  I  thought  over  what  he  had  done  or  said,  it  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  himself.  It  astonished  me,  I  who 
was  never  what  I  would  like  to  be — that  a  man  could  seem 
so  evident  and  not  lose  his  personality  at  the  same  time. 
He  always  acted  according  to  his  first  impulse,  but  on 
analysis  you  noticed  that  his  first  impulse  was  strangely 
like  a  preconceived  decision.  That  clarity  of  purpose, 
that  assurance — a  distinction  which  I  lacked  completely — 
left  me  helpless  under  his  influence.  He  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  I  realized,  but  in  everything,  at  all  times, 
I  acted  as  if  he  were  my  superior,  not  my  equal.  His 
very  presence  was  enough  to  make  me  feel  insignificant. 

We  had  been  colleagues  in  this  mountain  power  plant 
for  two  years.  Both  twenty-six,  both  of  middle-class 
origin,  graduated  from  the  same  school.  Yet  we  had 
nothing  in  common,  but  outward  appearances.  We  lived 
together,  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  three  foremen  and  some  hundred  workmen  among 
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whom  Annamites  and  Italians  prevailed.  Our  relations 
were  unstable  and  jumped  from  the  warmest  friendliness 
to  the  most  violent  quarrels.  True,  I  always  offered  more 
than  he  returned,  but  I  was  grateful  that  he  accepted 
my  outbursts  of  friendship  at  all,  and  so  I  hated  him 
with  all  my  soul,  but  at  the  same  moment  my  whole 
being  agreed  with  him,  against  myself. 

He  belittled  me,  limited  me;  yet  somehow  I  enjoyed 
those  limitations.  But  when  I  thought  that  his  influence 
was  affecting  my  personality,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
head,  my  jaws  tightened,  I  clenched  my  fists.  I  imagined 
a  scene  where  everything  was  his  fault,  where  I  told  him 
all  my  grievances  so  delicately,  so  tactfully  and  generously 
that  he  bowed  down  to  me  and  apologized,  and  it  all  ended 
in  a  manly  embrace  which  sealed  our  friendship  forever. 
v  v 

“Do  you  want  to  go  home  through  the  village?” 
I  asked. 

Ralph  said  “Yes.” 

On  the  opposite  bank  the  ground  rose  in  a  salient  over 
sixty  feet  above  the  plant.  There  stood  the  group  of 
red  and  white  houses  we  occupied  with  the  foremen.  To 
reach  the  spot  we  had  to  walk  upstream  about  a  mile, 
as  far  as  the  village.  There  we  crossed  the  torrent  and 
walked  back  along  an  almost  level  lane.  It  would  have 
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been  a  bothersome  detour  if  the  workmen  had  not  been 
quartered  in  the  village.  True,  there  was  a  foot-bridge 
over  the  stream  near  the  factory.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  engineers  and  for  the  foreman  on  duty.  It  was 
a  short  cut  but  a  dangerous  one.  Really  nothing  more 
than  the  pipe  which  brought  the  water,  under  pressure, 
to  the  plant.  At  the  end  of  the  huge  pipe,  a  few  iron 
steps  offered  a  risky  access.  A  thin  railing  stretched 
along  the  pipe,  a  protection  from  the  grey  waters  gushing 
sixty  feet  below.  Near  by,  the  overflow  of  the  reserve 
tanks  spilled  in  a  thundering  fall,  covering  the  foot¬ 
bridge  with  a  slippery  foam  which  made  it  even  more 
hazardous.  So,  when  we  were  in  no  particular  hurry, 
we  went  home  by  the  road.  We  walked  slowly  in  the 
night.  The  foehn  was  blowing  its  warm  breath  in  our 
faces;  passing  over  the  village  it  had  gathered  smoke 
and  odors  of  cooking. 

Ralph  was  silent. 

“Is  anything  worrying  you?  You  seem  gloomy.” 

“No.  Nothing,  I  tell  you,”  he  protested  with  a  mild 
emphasis.  Then,  as  if  my  note  of  sympathy  had  over¬ 
come  his  desire  to  be  silent,  he  continued:  “Perhaps 
the  wind  ...  it  is,  as  you  said,  nerve-wracking.” 

“Ah,  you  see,”  I  exclaimed,  with  more  irony  than  I 
intended,  “You  told  me  a  while  ago  .  .  .” 
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“Well,  maybe  I  did  .  .  .  but  a  while  ago  is  a 

long  time.  Maybe  I  hadn’t  fully  realized  the  effects  of 
this  sluggish  storm.” 

“If  you  don’t  care  to  go  through  the  village,  we  can 
take  the  foot-bridge,”  I  suggested. 

“No.  Why?”  he  answered  quickly.  “Do  you  think 
my  nerves  are  so  weak  they  can’t  stand  a  change  of 
temperature  or  a  change  of  pressure?” 

“Do  you  think  that  is  all  there  is  to  it?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

The  air  was  calm  for  a  moment.  When  the  wind  blew 
again  I  continued. 

“Do  you  think  this  wind  is  only  a  matter  of  .  .  . 

Well,  everybody  feels  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“The  wind.  .  .  .  Well,  look  here,” — I  was  sud¬ 
denly  violent — “you  have  just  admitted  that  this  wind  is 
irritating  and  the  next  moment  you  deny  your  words.” 

“I  never  said  anything  like  that.  When  did  I  con¬ 
tradict  myself?” 

I  stopped.  I  tried  to  look  at  him,  but  in  the  shadows 
I  could  only  perceive  his  moving  shape.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  was  not  filled  with  distress,  that  he  was 
not,  as  I  was,  disturbed  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being 
by  the  rending  sluggishness  of  these  noises  and  elements. 
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Which  one  of  us  should  be  proud?  He  who  felt  nothing, 
or  I  who  was  the  victim  of  my  emotions?  How  I  despised 
him.  And  how  glad  I  was  to  have  a  reason  to  despise 
him.  “That’s  all  very  well,  my  dear  Ralph,”  I  said,  “but 
remember  Pascal.  You  are  like  those  men  who  boast 
of  controlling  their  passions  but  of  whom  none  can  say 
if  their  will  is  the  strongest  or  their  passions  the  most 
negligible.  Perhaps  you  are  not  obliged  to  fight  the 
feeling  .  .  .  the  feeling  of  being  unbalanced — if  you 

don’t  mind  my  frankness — that  this  wind  in  the  night 
creates  in  me.” 

“Perhaps.”  He  answered  dryly  and  with  such  disdain 
that  the  blood  rushed  to  my  face. 

We  walked  for  some  time  without  a  word.  I  was 
trembling  with  feverish  anger. 

The  blackness  of  the  night,  pierced  only  by  a  few 
lights,  bore  down  on  the  village.  The  tiny  town  squatted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  in  a  rather  wide  part  of  the 
valley,  where  the  torrent  gathered  its  strength  to  hurdle 
the  rocky  wall  at  the  foot  of  which  our  mountain  power 
plant  was  built. 

Behind  this  dam  that  kept  the  water  back  and  rent 
it  like  a  saw,  with  screeching  efforts,  the  torrent  found 
a  flat  area,  where  it  rested. 

I  found  myself  thinking: 
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“That  village  huddling  around  this  bridge:  there  lies 
my  whole  future.” 

The  sides  of  the  valley  were  so  steep,  so  perfectly 
vertical,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  faint  light  from 
the  sky,  you  would  have  thought  yourself  in  a  tunnel. 
Those  tall  granite  walls  seemed  to  crush  the  spectator, 
to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  crawling. 

The  darkness  accumulating  in  the  gorge,  the  groaning 
of  the  torrent,  its  icy  breath,  those  impressive  walls 
looming  above  the  little  village,  and  on  top  of  all  that, 
the  wind,  adding  its  moist  caresses  to  the  agonizing  calls 
of  the  howling  stillness — all  made  me  feel  faint.  My 
anger  gradually  changed  to  distress.  I  did  not  even 
think  of  matching  my  shrivelling  will  power  against  this 
chaos.  I  let  myself  go. 

I  seemed  to  be  losing  all  consciousness,  all  strength. 
I  shifted  from  one  sentiment  to  another  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction.  And  if  Ralph,  just  then,  had  insulted  me,  I 
would  not  have  known  whether  to  be  angry  or  thankful 
for  his  bluntness. 

A  very  slight  incident  further  confused  me.  A  car 
coming  down  from  the  Pass  burst  upon  us.  We  stood 
aside  on  the  embankment,  near  some  fallen  pine  trees 
;  that  were  ready  to  be  hauled  down  to  the  saw-mill.  The 
double  beam  of  the  headlights  swept  over  the  stripped 
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branches  of  the  trees  in  front  of  us,  gliding  toward  us, 
and  we  were  surrounded  by  the  blinding  glare.  The  car 
was  going  fast.  It  brushed  past  us  and  sank  into  the 
night.  My  eyes  followed  it.  The  red  tail  light  winked. 
Soon  it  disappeared.  A  curve  in  the  road  hid  it  :  nothing 
was  left  but  an  eddy  of  dust  and  gasoline.  And  I  felt 
even  more  lonely. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my 
state  of  mind.  A  sort  of  lassitude  was  slowly  conquering 
my  morale.  I  was  aware  of  a  sense  of  anger,  an  impera¬ 
tive  desire  to  hang  on  to  Ralph  as  if  he  were  a  savior, 
and  above  all  I  was  filled  with  a  vague  apprehension. 

Ralph,  unmoved,  took  a  cigarette  and  patiently  wasted 
five  matches  before  he  could  nurse  a  flimsy  flame.  Then, 
with  an  apology,  he  offered  me  his  cigarette  case. 

“Sorry,  I  forgot  to  offer  you  one.” 

“No,  thank  you  .  .  I  answered,  “I  don’t  want 
to  smoke.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  will,  let  me  have  one,  it  will 

help  me.” 

“Anything  wrong?”  he  inquired.  His  words  were 
spoken  kindly  but  I  thought  I  could  detect  his  sarcasm. 

“No.  Only  the  night,  the  wind,  the  car.  ...  It 
all  makes  me  aware  of  an  exasperating  solitude.” 

I  was  leaning  over  to  light  my  cigarette  from  his. 
When  I  stood  up  he  took  my  arm. 
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“Come  on,  old  fellow,  buck  up.  I  know  it’s  no  joke 
to  live  here,  between  these  walls;  I  know  it  even  better 
today,  coming  from  the  city.  And  that  wind,  you’re 
right,  it  does  play  hell  with  your  nerves.  You  want  to 
bite,  to  grind  your  teeth.  At  least,  I  do.” 

“No,  not  bite.” 

“Sure,  isn’t  that  it,  Jean?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  bite? 
I  love  young  flesh.  Well,  it  is  exasperating  weather.  But 
never  mind;  we’re  going  back  to  the  bungalow,  Tiu  will 
have  prepared  a  good  meal,  we’ll  play  some  music.  I 
brought  back  a  lot  of  Russian  music  from  Grenoble.” 

“Ah,  that  was  the  bundle  you  had.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  some  fifteen  pieces.  To  stock  up  until  the  next 
trip;  it’ll  be  your  turn,  by  the  way.” 

“Oh,  I’d  just  as  soon  you  went.  I  would  probably 
be  completely  bewildered  in  a  city,  now.” 

I  had  said  these  words  because  I  wanted  sympathy — 
to  sacrifice  something  to  Ralph,  to  show  him  how  I  was 
touched  by  his  change  of  attitude,  but  already  I  blamed 
myself  for  that  unnecessary  base  flattery.  I  pushed  him 
aside,  and  drew  my  arm  away. 

He  was  talking  about  some  woman,  with  a  cynical  little 
laugh  which  made  me  hate  him  all  the  more. 

“Funny,  isn’t  it,”  he  said,  at  the  conclusion,  I  suppose, 
of  his  story. 
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“Very  funny,”  I  said.  But  I  had  not  been  listening. 

We  had  passed  through  the  village,  and  were  going 
along  the  lane  which  led  to  the  ridge  where  the  houses 
stood.  Here,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  you  did 
not  feel  the  cold  air  from  the  torrent,  but  there  was  no 
protection  and  the  wind  ran  like  a  blizzard  through  the 
gorge.  I  was  swept  along  by  the  gusts  and  in  the  moments 
of  calm  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  backwards.  Although  the 
lane  was  level  it  was  difficult  walking. 

When  we  passed  by  the  power  line,  which  starts  from 
the  plant  and  carries  the  electric  current  to  the  Isère 
valley,  over  the  Belledonne  Chain,  I  looked  up,  trying 
to  see  the  huge  black  cables,  in  spite  of  the  darkness.  But 
I  could  only  hear  the  vibrations  in  the  wind,  like  the  deep 
notes  of  a  contrabass.  The  steel  masts  shivered  on  their 
concrete  pedestals  with  a  mysterious  terror. 

“I  hope  nothing  goes  wrong  tonight.” 

“Your  damned  foehn  could  easily  snap  one  of  those 
cables,”  Ralph  said. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  went  on  walking,  my 
hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  my  coat  to  keep  it  from 
floating  in  the  wind.  I  was  not  thinking  of  anything. 
I  was  not  listening  to  my  companion’s  forecasts,  I  was 
simply  moving  along,  soulless,  carried  by  the  storm, 
yielding  to  the  forces  of  the  elements. 
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The  Engineers’  Pavilion  was  a  modern  building,  not 
unlike  the  ones  built  cheaply  and  in  large  numbers  by 
Workmen  Unions  in  the  cities.  Ugly  and  poor.  We 
pretended  to  be  merely  camping  there,  temporarily.  We 
had  three  rooms  between  us,  and  had  made  a  common 
room  of  the  largest — a  kind  of  dining-room-smoking- 
room — where  we  usually  spent  our  evenings.  An  Anna¬ 
mite,  with  expressionless  face  and  nimble  fingers,  waited 
on  us  with  a  meticulous  care  that  I  sometimes  found 
annoying.  When  I  went  to  my  room  at  night,  and  saw 
the  electric  bulb  glaring  into  every  corner  without  even 
a  lampshade  to  soften  it,  the  well-kept  room  looked  so 
bare  it  got  on  my  nerves.  Often  I  mussed  up  the  bed 
and  scattered  the  books  over  my  table  just  to  destroy  the 
monotony  of  the  perfect  order,  and  to  give  an  impression 
of  life. 

“Here,  here,”  I  would  reproach  myself,  “let’s  praise 
Tiu  for  his  orderly  habits.”  But  still,  my  empty  room 

I  bored  me  and  I  never  stayed  long  in  it. 

I  did  not  like  Tiu,  and  I  believe  the  feeling  was  mutual. 
Ralph  had  picked  him  out,  from  the  bunch  of  yellow 
workmen  employed  in  our  plant,  to  be  our  servant.  His 
quiet,  gliding  steps;  his  face,  ageless,  undecipherable; 
even  the  punctiliousness  of  his  work  displeased  me. 
Sometimes  I  wanted  to  hit  him  for  no  reason  at  all,  just 
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to  see  his  reaction.  I  only  like  faces  that  mirror  the  soul, 
faces  where  you  can  read  the  qualms  of  the  human  heart. 
But  Ralph  liked  him,  that  was  enough.  And,  after  all, 
what  would  we  have  done  without  that  peaceful,  careful 
servant  who  had  become  a  habit  with  us? 

Once  inside  the  house,  the  only  impression  I  had  was 
a  feeling  of  deep  relief.  Through  the  steel  shutters  I 
could  hear  the  groaning  of  the  wind,  and  I  felt  a  physical 
joy  at  not  being  exposed  to  it  any  longer.  Stretched  in 
a  chair,  I  looked  at  Tiu,  who  was  silently  setting  the  table. 
And  I  listened  to  the  foehn,  the  torrent,  the  humming 
cables — I  listened,  full  of  a  mysterious  anguish. 

I  ate  in  silence,  only  answering  Ralph  when  it  was 
necessary  to  be  civil,  hardly  paying  any  attention  to  what 
he  said.  I  was  angry  at  him  for  not  understanding  that 
his  chatter  was  out  of  place.  I  expected  more  of  him. 
The  talk  about  his  day  in  Grenoble  was,  after  all,  tactless. 
I  was  angry  at  him  for  not  guessing  that  I  was  feeling 
weak  and  lost;  and  for  making  me  admire  him,  in  spite 
of  myself,  at  the  same  time  that  I  despised  him.  It  pleased 
me  to  see  him  become  vulgar;  contempt,  at  a  certain  pitch, 
is  not  only  a  joy,  it  is  a  delight. 

“You’re  not  eating,  Jean.” 

He  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  help  me,  brotherly, 
attentive.  The  shade  of  patronizing  superiority  that  I 
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felt  in  every  one  of  his  gestures  aroused  the  most  unworthy 
emotions  within  me. 

“What’s  the  matter?  .  .  .  But  aren’t  we  the  good 

friends  though!  We  spend  our  time  in  gentle  worry  about 
each  other.  Are  you  ill?  You  seem  disgusted  with  life.” 

“What  are  you  inventing  now,  Ralph?  Nothing  is 
wrong,  I  told  you.  A  little  tired,  perhaps,  and  this 
oppressive  weather.  .  .  .  Just  a  migraine.” 

“Well,  rest  then.  Get  into  that  chair  and  listen.  I’ll 
play  the  piano.” 

Ralph  was  a  good  musician.  He  was  not  the  same 
person  at  the  piano  that  he  was  in  actual  life.  Extremely 
conscious  of  himself  yet  unexpected  in  spite  of  it.  He 
played,  perhaps,  with  more  emotion  than  talent.  But  if 
I  knew  enough  to  appraise  the  general  character  of  his 
playing,  I  was  not  equipped  to  judge  the  qualities  of  his 
taste.  He  played,  preferably,  Russian  music — not  all 
Russian  music,  however.  For  the  most  part  compositions 
in  which  you  heard  the  insidious  call  of  the  steppes,  or 
in  which  the  troubled  soul  of  the  race  was  passionately 
expressed.  I  had  the  impression  that  Ralph — French- 
Irish  through  his  father  and  Slavic  through  his  mother — 
only  revealed  his  true  personality  when  he  was  seated 
at  the  piano,  letting  himself  be  carried  away  by  the  charm 
of  the  melodies.  There  was  nothing  left  of  his  stark 
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coldness,  of  his  materialism,  too  perfect  to  be  anything 
but  artificial.  A  secret  Ralph  made  his  appearance.  I 
felt  very  near  to  him.  He  seemed  worried,  deep,  and 
I  liked  him.  But  I  could  never  entirely  capture  him. 
The  piece  finished,  he  would  turn  around,  the  piano 
still  vibrating  under  the  shock  of  the  sharply  closed  lid. 
He  would  have  assumed  his  mask  again,  and  once  more 
I  was  intimidated  and  only  offered  him  vain  compliments. 

That  night,  he  played  Borodine’s  “In  the  Steppes  of 
Central  Asia”  several  times.  To  an  attentive  listener  like 
myself,  his  playing  showed  more  feeling  than  usual.  The 
slow  opening  notes  suggesting  the  desert  trail  rang  more 
intensely  under  his  fingers;  an  inner  fever  was  consuming 
him. 

I  had  taken  a  book,  but  I  was  not  reading.  My  mind 
followed  the  suggestions  of  the  melody;  I  lapsed  into  a 
waking  dream  which  I  enjoyed  sensuously.  Ralph  was 
leading  me;  we  were  crossing  the  steppes;  the  tall  woolly 
camels  progressed  with  their  rhythmic  pace;  Ralph  was 
ahead.  The  solitude  was  so  vast  it  frightened  me;  there 
was  nothing  in  me  that  was  not  he.  I  obeyed  all  of  his 
orders.  A  magic  tie  was  binding  me  to  him.  The  Pied 
Piper.  .  .  .  The  charmer  was  leading,  the  children 
of  the  town  were  following  him.  What  a  horrible  catastro¬ 
phe!  Legend!  But  I  had  seen  it  before,  in  a  dream; 
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life  is  so  mysterious.  Perhaps  in  a  previous  life.  .  .  . 
And  when  the  piece  ended,  silence  hung  above  us  like  a 
threat.  Ralph  looked  through  his  music.  I  got  up  and 
went  over  to  him: 

“It’s  wonderful.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  not  bad,”  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice;  and  then 
sarcastically:  “But  this  isn’t  bad  either.  .  .  .” 

And  he  plunged  into  a  savage  tune,  tom  with  syncopa¬ 
tions,  a  blue  tune,  chaotic  and  sad,  an  American  tune  in 
which  you  could  hear  the  banjos  and  the  raucous  singing 
of  niggers, — a  feverish  song.  He  played  like  a  mechanical 
piano  and  sang  in  English  at  the  same  time,  with  startling 
crescendos  and  unexpected  soft  tones  as  if  he  were 
laughing  at  himself  and  at  me. 

“You  can  imagine  well-shaped  nigger  girls  dancing 
under  the  palm  trees,  can’t  you?  A  pleasant  vision  when 
you  are  lost  in  a  hole  in  the  mountain  like  we  are,  alone 
with  yourself.” 

And  he  played  the  same  tune  over  again,  even  more 
brutally. 

“We’ll  go  crazy,  Jean,  inside  of  two  years.  Maybe 
that’s  what  they  want.  You  make  swell  discoveries  when 
you’re  crazy.” 

“Go  crazy?  Aren’t  we  now?” 

“If  you  like,  Jean,  but  we  must  never  tell.” 
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He  stopped  on  a  dissonant  chord. 

We  drank  several  glasses  of  whisky;  the  lonely  house 
in  the  wind  had  lost  the  middle-class  aspect  it  had  during 
the  day.  A  ship  in  a  storm,  a  lighthouse  on  the  ocean, 
anything  you  like,  but  not  a  brick  shack  in  a  godforsaken 
valley  of  the  Alps;  reality  had  no  right  to  lie  to  us,  like 
this.  We  had  been  silent  while  we  poured  the  alcohol 
in  the  glasses  and  the  weird  call  of  the  wind  crept  in. 

We  had  not  noticed  that  the  storm  was  getting  wilder. 
The  air  was  still  warm  but  it  came  more  quickly  and 
filled  the  gorge  with  a  howl  like  the  siren!  The  rumbling 
noise  would  rise,  and  end  in  a  cry  as  if  it  were  out  of 
breath,  then  soar  again,  a  minute  later.  Large  drops  of 
rain,  carried  by  the  foehn,  splashed  on  the  walls  of  the 
house,  beat  against  the  steel  shutters.  This  increase  in 
the  storm  brought  us  back  to  a  sense  of  reality. 

“What  weather!  A  regular  typhoon!  You’d  think 
we  were  on  a  freighter  in  the  South  Seas.  In  our  little 
boat,  we  are  buffeted  by  the  wind.  .  .  .” 

“I  hope,”  I  said,  “that  this  wind  won’t  break  anything. 
If  a  high  tension  cable  should  snap.  .  . 

p  e 

At  that  very  moment  the  room  was  plunged  in  dark¬ 
ness.  We  grunted,  involuntarily.  We  heard  a  clattering 
of  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  laments  of  the  Annamite. 
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Some  ten  seconds  later,  the  light  came  back,  then  stopped 
again, — to  come  on  once  more.  Like  an  eye  in  slow, 
regular  winks. 

Tiu  appeared.  He  explained  at  length  that  the  wind 
had  blown  open  the  kitchen  window,  and  that  it  would 
not  shut  because  the  lock  had  been  damaged. 

I  went  over  to  him,  just  to  do  something,  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  condescendingly: 

“That’s  nothing,  my  good  Tiu,  don’t  let  it  worry  you.” 

“It’s  a  nuisance,”  said  Ralph,  in  his  calm  voice. 

The  light  went  out,  for  good.  We  were  in  darkness, 
motionless,  as  if  we  were  waiting  for  the  storm  to  uproot 
the  pavilion  and  fling  it  into  the  air. 

“Well,  that’s  done  it,”  I  said  with  the  apparent  calm 
that  the  darkness  seemed  to  demand  of  me,  “The  cable’s 
shot.” 

“Come  on,  Tiu,  get  us  some  light.  We  must  phone 
Ported.  He’ll  tell  us  if  it’s  the  cable  or  the  generators. 
Maybe  it’s  just  a  breakdown.  In  any  case,  we  must 
advise  him.  If  we  don’t  shut  off  the  current,  there’ll  be 
some  accidents  with  that  cable  trailing  over  the  road.” 

I  struck  a  match  but  it  went  out  before  the  blue  flame 
had  reached  the  dry  wood.  I  took  a  paper,  twisted  it 
and  threw  it  on  the  embers  in  the  fireplace.  A  bright 
light  filled  the  room,  projecting  our  deformed  shadows 
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on  the  wall.  That  light  seemed  to  shake  us  out  of  our 
immobility.  Ralph  went  to  the  phone,  a  direct  line  to 
the  plant,  he  took  up  the  receiver  and  called,  forgetting 
in  his  haste  to  press  the  button. 

“But  why  don’t  you  ring,  first?”  I  shouted,  obscurely 
pleased  that  he  should  show  the  signs  of  an  undue 
nervousness. 

He  called  in  vain. 

“Line  must  be  broken.  Nothing  doing  here.” 

“Well,  we  must  go  and  see.” 

“Ill  go.” 

“No,  Ill  go.” 

“No.  One  of  us  must  stay  here  in  case  the  factory  in 
the  valley  wants  an  explanation.” 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  say.  It  was  always  the 
same  thing.  When  there  was  a  decision  to  make,  Ralph 
always  treated  me  like  an  underling.  No  use  kicking. 
It  was  not  in  my  nature. 

“All  right.  Go  to  the  plant.  See  Porteil.  Cut  off 
the  juice.  Ill  wait  for  a  phone  call  from  the  valley.  Ill 
join  you  after  that.” 

“No.  You’d  better  stay  here  till  I  come  back.  They 
may  need  explanations  in  Lancey,  too.  I’ll  come  and 
get  you  if  I  need  you.” 

Tiu  came  in,  with  a  candle.  It  was  flickering  in  his 
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shaking  hands.  When  he  put  it  on  the  table,  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  it  only  lighted  the  remains  of  our 
meal.  Ralph  left.  I  heard  him  take  his  raincoat  in  the 
hall,  then  open  and  shut  the  door.  Tiu  huddled  in  a 
comer  and  muttered  to  himself. 

“Well,  Tiu,  scared  of  the  wind?” 

He  kept  on  muttering  and  did  not  answer.  That 
scared  animal  with  his  black  eyes  on  me  was  an  unpleasant 
sight.  Suddenly  furious,  I  went  over  to  him: 

“Well,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Get  back  to  your 
kitchen.” 

And  as  I  did  not  think  he  moved  quickly  enough,  I 
shoved  him  out. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  phone  rang.  I  ran  to  it.  It 
was  the  factory,  inquiring.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know 
anything  yet,  and  said  I  would  call  back.  I  hung  up. 
The  bell  gave  one  last  jingle.  I  turned  around  and  saw 
that  I  was  alone,  completely  left  to  myself. 

p  P 

The  light  from  the  yellow  flame  changed  everything 
in  the  room.  The  comers  were  full  of  darkness,  and 
our  modest  dining-room  had  acquired  a  touch  of  mys¬ 
tery.  In  spite  of  the  increasing  efforts  of  the  wind,  I 
could  perceive  only  the  silence,  a  rhythmic  silence,  like 
the  pulse  of  the  tempest. 
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I  listened.  I  was  in  suspense  for  some  surprising  event 
that  would  restore  a  normal  aspect  to  the  things  around 
me.  I  was  uneasy,  filled  with  unaccountable  worry. 
I  would  have  liked  to  do  something;  I  hated  Ralph  for 
this  imposed  watch.  I  listened  to  the  wind.  I  listened 
to  the  night.  And  in  the  breathing  of  the  squall,  I  found 
an  element  of  my  familiar  dreams. 

Certain  nights,  when  I  was  about  sixteen,  I  would 
go  to  sleep,  my  head  heavy,  and  in  my  nightmare  I 
would  slip  and  fall.  A  horrible  fall!  Not  a  vertical  fall, 
that  ended  in  an  imaginary  smash,  but  a  horizontal  fall, 
something  like  an  extraordinary,  swift  flight,  which  car¬ 
ried  me  off,  parallel  to  the  ground,  in  a  huge  whirl  of  wind. 

A  few  clear  details  were  always  associated  with  this 
memory.  A  strange  satisfying  anger,  a  continuous  irri¬ 
tation;  the  sight  of  the  air  churning  over  the  roof  tops 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  and  far  away,  the  call  of  carnal 
pleasures,  a  kind  of  voluptuous  expectation.  It  all  super¬ 
imposed  itself  upon  me,  shaped  itself  against  a  back¬ 
ground,  a  street  corner  in  Grenoble  where,  that  Thursday 
afternoon  I  had  rolled  on  the  ground  with  Menson,  fight¬ 
ing — at  the  very  moment  when  a  pretty  girl,  who  had 
watched  the  fight  for  a  minute,  went  by.  I  could  visualize 
the  details  of  that  ridiculous  scene,  but  the  fall  would 
become  unreal,  the  setting  would  disappear,  my  eyes 
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would  blur,  the  whole  thing  was  like  a  fade-out  in  the 
movies.  Particularly,  I  recognized  the  panting  of  the 
night,  the  mysterious  calling  of  the  wind. 

I  had  analyzed  this  pathological  state  so  well  that  I 
could  provoke  it  in  me,  at  will,  when  I  wished.  It  filled 
me  with  a  kind  of  terror,  but  also  with  a  vague  sexual 
pleasure.  How  often,  as  a  child,  I  had  regulated  my 
breathing  a  special  way  in  order  to  feel  myself  slowly 
sinking  into  slumber!  A  deep  pain  would  strike  me,  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes.  I  would  float  in  a  pleasant  torpor,  in  a 
tragic  atmosphere.  I  would  wake  up,  perspiring,  with 
a  galloping  heart,  and  as  terrified  as  if  I  had  committed 
a  crime. 

I  had  often  thought  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  but 
had  never  spoken  to  anyone  about  it.  I  saw  in  it  a  re¬ 
venge  for  my  affectionate  and  pleasure-starved  youth,  also 
a  payment  for  the  chastity  to  which  my  work — or  my  ti¬ 
midity,  had  long  kept  me.  The  presence  of  a  woman  in 
that  dream  proves  it.  The  panting  breath  is  that  of  love. 
My  restrained  desires  had  created  the  dream;  and  that 
silent  flight,  I  knew  very  well.  It  carried  me  away  to  a 
new  existence.  That  girl’s  face,  in  a  blue  fog,  was  love; 
a  love  that  I  wished  for  and  at  the  same  time  dreaded. 
Face,  unknown  face,  of  whom  I  will  be  master!  I  stare 
into  the  vacant  space.  On  the  bare  wall  of  my  room, 
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features  appear.  I  think  I  recognize  them,  but  at  the 
height  of  the  moment,  they  vanish. 

In  this  hallucination  there  was  not  only  desire,  there 
was  premonition,  a  sign  of  fate.  I  felt  within  my  four 
walls  the  anguish  of  captivity  and  yet  a  dread  of  leaving 
the  room.  But  when  I  became  fully  conscious  that  behind 
those  shutters,  in  the  night  the  howling  foehn  was  the 
same  familiar  hypnotic  wind  which  robbed  me  of  my  will, 
I  was  overcome  by  a  childish  fear,  and  I  ran  away  to 
escape  from  the  dream  that  held  me. 

In  the  kitchen  it  was  completely  dark,  but  I  could 
hear  Tiu.  His  tedious  voice  came  from  oblivion.  I  shut 
the  door.  I  was  alone  again  but  I  preferred  it  to  his 
presence. 

Everything  brought  me  back  to  my  dream.  Left  to 
my  terror,  I  felt  in  me  another  secret  being,  whom  I 
thought  I  recognized  and  whose  presence  was  agonizing. 
I  started  to  call  out.  Only  the  fact  that  I  knew  no  one 
would  hear  me,  prevented  me.  I  leaned  against  the 
wall,  as  if  I  feared  some  enemy  would  stab  me  in  the 
back  and  I  stood  there,  motionless,  a  prey  to  the  storm 
and  to  my  own  inner  chaos. 

How  long  I  stood  there,  seeing  only  the  dancing  light 
of  the  candle,  I  do  not  know. 
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The  sound  of  the  door,  pushed  open  by  Ralph,  broke 
the  spell.  Relieved,  I  ran  to  him: 

“Found  it?” 

“Yes.  Just  what  I  thought.  One  cable  busted,  near 
the  plant.  I  told  Ported  I’d  come  for  you.  No  use 
disturbing  the  men,  it’s  an  easy  job.  What  about  you? 
Anybody  called?” 

“I  told  them  we’d  call  back.” 

“Good.  I’ll  let  them  know.” 

He  went  to  the  phone.  Always  that  unbearable  assur¬ 
ance.  No,  it  was  stupid  of  me  to  resent  it.  .  .  . 

But  still,  what  was  I?  His  inferior?  I,  who  had  been 
so  glad  to  see  him  come  back,  and  was  going  to  cling 
to  him  as  if  he  were  a  savior!  I  listened.  How  clear 
his  voice  was,  without  unnecessary  inflections,  without 
emotion. 

“Well,  get  your  coat  and  let’s  go.” 

I  would  have  liked  to  say  something.  .  .  .  But 

what?  What  could  I  have  confessed?  My  fear?  It 
was  still  too  near  to  laugh  at  it. 

I  must  have  shown  signs  of  uneasiness.  Ralph  chanced 
to  look  at  me  and  at  once  became  gentle. 

“Really,  Jean,  you  must  be  ill,  you  seem  upset.  What 
is  the  matter?  Can  I  get  you  some  whisky?” 

“No,  it’s  nothing,  thank  you.  I  don’t  know  what 
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came  over  me.  When  you  left.  ...  I  was  strangely 
indisposed.  It  seemed  that  everything  around  me  had 
lost  its  density.  .  .  .” 

“And  floated  in  the  air?  That’s  a  good  one.  .  .  !” 

“Naturally,  you  wouldn’t  understand.” 

I  hated  myself  for  this  absurd  confession.  Even  if 
Ralph  had  understood  my  trouble  he  would  never  have 
admitted  it,  and  would  have  pretended  to  mock  me. 

“Certainly.  I  don’t  want  to  understand.  You  see,  Jean, 
you  are  wrecking  everything  with  too  much  introspection. 
You  watch  yourself  live  so  attentively  that  you  forget 
to  live.  I’d  rather  be  one  of  those,  as  you  say,  who  don’t 
understand.” 

He  lit  a  cigarette  before  going  out,  threw  the  match 
in  the  fireplace.  Then  he  tapped  me  lightly  on  the 
shoulder: 

“Be  careful,  old  fellow.  It  starts  with  little  worries: 
then  it  gets  to  be  a  light  phobia.  And  that  may  lead  a 
long  way, — there  is  a  lunatic  in  each  one  of  us.  The 
main  thing  is  to  ignore  it.  I  make  a  point  of  this.  It’s 
a  good  exercise.  Act,  instead  of  thinking.  Write  re¬ 
ports,  take  trips,  do  anything  rather  than  analyze  your¬ 
self  all  the  time.” 

“Again  I  tell  you,  you  don’t  understand  me.  It’s  not 
a  case  of  analysis.  It’s  more  a  case  of  constitution,  per- 
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haps.  You  are  not  sensitive  to  the  constant  mystery  of 
things,  and  I  am,  that’s  all.” 

“Easily  said,  but  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  insen¬ 
sitive  to  it?  How  can  you  tell  but  what  I  am  trying  to 
harden  myself  instead?  Act,  I  tell  you.  It’s  only  by 
acting  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  that  you  are  alive. 
Believe  me,  Jean,  if  I  ever  happened  to  be  in  the  state 
you’re  in,  many-sided,  contradicting  myself,  giving  away 
to  the  urges  of  the  subconscious,  I’d  do  anything  to 
snap  out  of  it.  If  necessary,  I’d  commit  a  crime.” 

I  looked  at  him  closely.  I  could  see  only  his  pale  eyes 
on  me.  Anguish  rose  in  me.  The  same  anguish  I  had 
given  in  to  a  while  ago.  Was  Ralph,  too,  becoming  a 
ghost,  becoming  part  of  my  dream?  Was  he  .  .  . 

I  forced  myself  to  speak,  in  what  I  wished  to  be  a 
cheerful  tone:  “We’ll  continue  this  fascinating  conver¬ 
sation,  some  other  time.  .  .  .” 

I  put  on  my  coat.  “First,  let’s  go  and  repair  the  cable.” 

Ralph  went  out  ahead  : 

“Be  sure  and  close  that  door,”  he  shouted. 

We  started  out  in  the  dark.  In  the  open  the  tempest 
grasped  us  once  more. 

“Ah,  that  wind  again,”  I  murmured  to  myself.  Ralph 
certainly  could  not  hear  the  low  tones  of  my  voice. 
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The  power  of  the  darkness  bound  us  together.  I  would 
have  liked  to  go  back.  Reasoning  told  me  it  was  impos¬ 
sible.  How  could  I  justify  myself  in  Ralph’s  eyes?  I  could 
not  see  the  lane,  but  guessed  at  it  from  force  of  habit.  In 
a  few  moments  all  my  sense  of  the  logical  left  me:  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  the  foehn ,  splattered  with  large  drops 
of  rain,  took  hold  of  me. 

I  was  not  only  under  the  spell  of  the  wind  but  of 
the  fearful  being  I  had  seen  in  my  conscience  a  while 
ago.  That  being  forced  a  kind  of  folly  upon  me,  in 
which  my  personality  showed  itself  to  me  for  the  first 
time  in  its  real  aspect.  A  man  with  an  unbounded  de¬ 
sire  for  domination.  This  thought  crossed  my  mind: 
“Now,  I  understand  men  who  rape  .  .  .”  followed  by 

another  idea:  “and  those  who  kill.  .  .  .” 

I  had  realized,  as  soon  as  we  left  the  house,  that  I 
had  known  this  wind,  and  this  night,  and  this  moment, 
forever.  I  knew  in  advance  all  the  smallest  details  of 
our  race  in  the  dark.  I  would  trip  over  that  certain 
stone,  I  would  stumble  over  Ralph  in  a  slippery  curve  of 
the  lane,  I  would  walk  down  toward  the  icy,  shrieking 
cold  of  the  torrent  with  an  unconquerable  agony.  And 
I  knew  that  some  event  would  take  place.  That  was  the 
only  dark  factor  in  the  problem.  With  prodigious  speed 
I  searched  my  memory,  to  find  out.  ...  I  was  sure 
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there  was  a  premonition  of  the  “thing”  in  me,  that  it 
was  hidden  behind  a  frail  mask.  I  could  tear  the  mask 
off,  learn.  .  .  .  But,  as  in  a  play,  the  future  at  that 

very  point  eluded  me. 

We  had  started  across  the  short  cut.  Ralph  was  ahead 
of  me. 

“Be  careful,”  he  cried,  “it’s  slippery.” 

“I  know  it,”  I  answered,  shouting.  But  at  the  same 
moment  I  tripped  and  stumbled  over  him. 

“Ah,  you  see,”  he  laughed — his  unbearable  laugh. 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  shivering  with  rage.  My 
hatred  for  him  was  increasing.  The  outside  world  was 
gone.  My  head  was  heavy,  a  burning  pain  stung  me 
between  the  eyes.  In  spite  of  the  warm  wind  my  hands 
were  cold.  This  race  towards  the  torrent  and  the  plant 
was  not  real.  It  was  that  same  strange  flight,  in  which 
I  was  motionless.  I  could  not  have  said  whether  I  was 
awake,  or  dreaming.  It  all  seemed  like  a  dream.  The 
strangest  events  would  not  have  surprised  me,  I  would 
have  accepted  them  submissively.  The  wind  might  have 
died  all  at  once,  the  sun  might  shine,  the  valley  disap¬ 
pear  leaving  a  vast  plain,  and  I  would  not  have  been 
astonished.  Did  I  not  recognize  this  lack  of  will?  Could 
I  ever  mistake  this  panting  breath?  Why  should  I  not 
tremble  when  I  knew,  with  an  overwhelming  certitude, 
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that  this  particular  kind  of  dream  bore  the  mark  of  the 
most  tragic  fate? 

A  strange  will  ...  I  knew  that  direction  meant 
nothing,  that  I  was  impelled  to  follow  a  force  I  could  not 
control.  Was  this  mysterious  being  who  guided  me  a 
part  of  myself,  a  passionate  double? 

We  reached  the  gorge.  The  draught  was  incredibly 
violent.  Behind  Ralph,  I  bent  down  and  slipped  beneath 
the  water  pipe  onto  a  little  landing,  thirty  feet  above  the 
stream,  where  the  iron  steps  started,  leading  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  foot-bridge. 

You  had  to  be  familiar  with  the  way  to  walk  it  at 
night.  The  face  of  the  damp  rocks  caught  a  glimmer 
of  light  from  somewhere,  and  shone  faintly.  I  could  see 
Ralph  by  the  white  line  of  his  collar. 

We  paused  a  while.  I  forced  myself  to  speak  pleas¬ 
antly:  “Some  expedition!  Hey,  old  fellow?  That’s  the 
charm  of  the  unforeseen  in  our  job.  Good  thing  it  doesn’t 
happen  every  day.” 

“Um-hm”  he  answered  in  a  sullen  voice. 

Forcing  myself  to  speak  to  him  had  not  helped  me 
gain  control  of  myself.  Far  from  it.  The  increased 
strength  of  the  wind  in  the  gorge  made  my  agony  worse. 
I  could  not  stay  here,  I  would  go  mad.  We  must  get 
going. 
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“Go  on,”  I  shouted  in  a  strange,  hoarse  voice. 

“  ’You  cold?” 

“No,  but  .  .  .” 

Ralph  must  have  thought  that  the  rest  of  my  answer 
had  been  caught  by  the  wind,  besides  he  probably  did 
not  care. 

He  groped  around  for  the  ladder.  I  followed  him. 
My  teeth  were  chattering,  and  that  strange  spasmodic 
sound  in  my  head  was  so  loud  that  I  imagined  he  could 
hear  it,  too. 

A  cold  spray  from  the  overflow  fell  on  the  bridge. 
The  iron  steps  were  shining  with  water.  You  could  see 
them,  in  spite  of  the  darkness.  I  could  feel  Ralph.  He 
was  climbing  cautiously,  holding  on  to  the  thin  rail  on 
our  left.  I  felt  it  shaking  in  my  hand.  That  was  how 
I  knew  he  was  grasping  it,  too. 

Ralph  had  reached  the  top;  he  had  let  go  of  the  rail¬ 
ing  to  pull  his  hat  down,  for  fear  it  would  be  blown 
off,  no  doubt.  I  could  tell  by  a  movement  in  the  railing. 
I  could  hear  him  .  .  .  and  I  was  filled  with  bound¬ 

less  irritation.  His  breathing  seemed  to  be  regulated  on 
the  same  rhythm  as  my  beating  heart  and  my  chattering 
teeth — in  accordance  with  the  hypnotic  respiration  of 
my  dream.  , 

When  he  started  off,  toward  the  other  side,  with  a 
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precision  of  gesture  which  did  not  even  amaze  me,  I 
tightened  my  grip  on  the  trembling  railing,  moved  my 
right  leg  forward  and  put  it  between  my  companion’s 
legs.  I  heard  a  grinding  sound  on  the  steel  of  the  bridge 
...  a  cry  that  the  wind  took  up  .  .  .  and  nothing 
but  the  shrieking  call  of  the  torrent — of  the  abyss. 
p  p 

For  several  minutes  I  held  on  to  the  railing  with  both 
hands,  fighting  the  imaginary  attraction  of  the  tempest. 
Everything  around  me  kept  its  aspect  of  unreality. 
Would  I  be  carried  off  by  the  furious  wind,  through 
space,  in  the  silent  flight  of  my  dream.  And  would  I 
avoid  final  destruction  only  by  a  startled  awakening  which 
would  leave  me  shivering  and  gasping  and  incapable  of 
going  to  sleep  again? 

Ralph  had  disappeared  like  a  character  in  a  dream. 
His  cry,  above  the  hooting  of  wind  and  water,  had  not 
been  human.  It  had  failed  to  stir  me  from  my  strange 
sleep.  Only  the  penetrating  cold  of  the  waterfall  brought 
me  back  to  consciousness. 

My  hypnotic  state  had  not  been  complete  enough  to 
make  me  wonder  at  finding  myself  on  this  foot-bridge. 
But  my  brain,  now  cleared  or  capable  of  clear  thinking, 
was  empty.  Patiently,  like  a  child  learning  a  lesson,  I 
tried  to  reconstruct  the  scene. 
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The  iron  ladder.  The  slippery  steps.  The  railing 
trembling  under  Ralph’s  hand.  His  pause.  The  fall. 

Something  was  lacking:  I  could  not  understand  my 
gesture.  I  accepted  the  fact;  I  did  not  try  to  dismiss  it. 
But  it  was  foreign  to  me.  I  did  not  have  to  banish  it 
from  my  thoughts,  as  ordinary  criminals  must  do.  I  was 
back  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  men.  That  crime  had 
been  committed  on  an  abnormal  level.  ...  I  hardly 
remembered  it. 

I  left  the  bridge  and  came  back  to  the  right  bank.  I 
was  filled  with  a  strange  satisf action  :  the  satisfaction  of 
having  escaped  the  attraction  of  the  abyss,  and  the  dream 
which  had  dominated  me.  If  the  cold  draught  and  the 
spray  had  not  awakened  me,  would  I  have  yielded  to 
the  deadly  attraction?  Instinct  had  made  me  cling  to 
the  iron  rail.  I  had  no  other  memory  of  those  agonizing 
minutes  save  that  of  my  double  fear:  fear  of  the  wind 
that  wanted  to  sweep  me  away;  and  fear  of  the  thunder¬ 
ing  torrent,  with  only  the  shaking  barrier  to  protect  me 
from  it. 

Back  on  the  landing,  where  I  had  stood  with  Ralph, 
I  regained  full  consciousness.  My  reason  returned.  I 
felt  my  thoughts  flowing  easily  again  and  I  was  glad. 

Mechanically,  I  walked  along  the  embankment,  toward 
our  house.  Again  I  was  in  the  winding  lane.  The  noise 
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of  the  torrent  grew  fainter.  Once  more  I  was  exposed  to 
the  tepid  foehn .  It  warmed  me. 

I  walked  gaily  with  regular,  bounding  steps, 
e  e 

I  went  into  the  house  and  stayed  there  a  few  moments. 
I  was  so  calm  that  I  did  not  seem  alive. 

Everything  had  assumed  its  normal  aspect.  The  ob¬ 
jects  around  me  were  motionless,  dense,  set. 

After  a  gap  of  twenty-four  hours,  my  life  had  resumed 
its  routine  once  more.  I  began  to  think:  “I  must  call 
the  men  in  the  village.” 

What  for?  Oh  yes,  Ralph  was  in  the  torrent. 

I  went  out,  started  down  the  lane,  passed  under  the 
humming  wires.  I  did  not  mind  the  wind  any  more.  I 
had  forgotten  it. 

The  man  who  had  committed  murder — the  haggard 
one,  the  one  who  was  a  prey  to  the  storm  and  to  his 
own  inner  folly,  had  stayed  on  the  bridge.  In  vain  he 
had  tried  to  hold  me  during  the  minutes  that  followed 
his  gesture;  now  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  new  man, 
curiously  proud,  who  was  weighing  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  of  impunity. 

I  almost  found  in  my  crime  a  permanent  testimonial 
of  my  intangible  will.  That  was  a  lie  I  made  up  for 
my  conscience,  because  I  knew  very  well  that  my  will 
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had  not  dictated  that  murderous  gesture.  It  had  been  a 
sudden  desire  rising  from  the  mysterious  confines  of  my 
soul.  But  I  needed  only  to  delude  myself  to  complete 
the  work  of  my  pride.  Who  could  accuse  me,  who  could 
hurt  me,  now  that  I  had  shown  myself  I  was  so  strong, 
so  decided,  so  superior? 

Accuse  me?  Hurt  me?  I  stopped.  For  the  first  time 
I  understood  that  I  was  the  criminal.  I,  and  no  one 
else!  It  seemed  to  me  so  inaccurate  that  I  felt  angry 
at  the  idea.  Was  I  responsible  before  my  conscience  and 
before  the  justice  of  men  for  this  act  I  had  not  wanted 
to  commit?  That  sudden,  brutal  gesture:  was  it  like 
me?  It  was  outside  of  me  entirely,  did  not  fit  in  at  all 
with  my  character:  it  had  no  more  to  do  with  me  than 
if  I  had  read  of  it  in  a  paper.  How  unjust  the  whole 
thing  was,  how  unjust.  .  .  .  Stopping  at  the  edge 

of  the  lane,  I  reflected,  and  my  thoughts  were  unfurling 
with  such  rapidity  that  I  could  not  even  follow  their 
logical  sequence. 

“Early  morning;  I  dream  that  doors  are  opened  and 
I  recognize  a  sunny  landscape  like  one  I  have  seen  in 
some  movie.  The  doomed  man  is  leaving.  The  noise 
of  the  door  wakens  me.  ‘Jean,  be  brave/  The  blood 
rushes  to  my  heart.  I  let  them  dress  me.  The  place  where 
they  take  me  is  empty.  The  ‘thing’  I  expected  isn’t  there. 
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A  big,  empty  place!  I  run,  I  run  as  fast  as  I  can.  I 
have  escaped  from  my  guards.  I  run  so  fast  that  I  seem 
to  be  gliding  on  layers  of  air.  It  is  unreal.  I  am  a  ghost, 
fleeing.  Fall:  a  second  awakening.  A  man  is  leaning 
over  me  and  lifts  me  up:  it  is  Ralph.  He  shakes  my 
dusty  clothes  lightly,  always  with  his  patronizing  air.  I 
am  so  happy  to  see  him  alive  that  I  want  to  hug  him.  He 
pushes  me  aside.  Tt’s  a  romantic  attitude.’  Then  I  hit 
him  so  hard  my  fist  is  bleeding,  and  Ralph  crumbles  down 
and  disappears  in  the  night.” 

I  start  back  to  reality;  I  am  sitting  on  a  log,  my  elbows 
on  my  knees,  biting  my  left  fist  till  it  hurts. 

The  wind;  Ralph’s  attitude;  his  irony,  my  disdain. 
“I’d  commit  a  crime.  Act,  go  on,  act.”  But  I  do  not 
know  how  to  act.  Someone  should  teach  me.  Did  I 
really  act?  I  know  I  did  not.  Admit  I  am  the  murderer? 
Fright.  .  .  .  The  Assizes,  jail,  the  chair.  “An  ac¬ 
cident,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  simple  accident.”  Case 
dismissed.  What  a  feeling  of  lightness  after  the  dis¬ 
missal!  I  do  not  even  know  how  it  happened.  I  was 
too  far  behind  to  see.  He  was  my  friend.  .  .  .  Reac¬ 
tion.  ...  If  I  did  not  do  it,  if  I  was  not  capable  of 
even  doing  this  thing,  what  is  left  for  me?  I  roam  on 
the  road,  a  car  rushes  by,  leaving  behind  an  eddy  of 
dust  and  gasoline.  How  slowly  the  cables  vibrate.  I  am 
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beginning  to  feel  the  magic  force  of  the  wind  again.  That 
wind,  always  that  wind.  .  .  .  Get  the  men;  give  them 
orders.  It  would  not  be  Ralph  who  gave  orders  now. 
Oh,  I  was  myself  at  last,  myself. 

I  stood  up,  suddenly  determined. 

I  started  toward  the  village.  I  could  see  its  houses, 
their  yellow  windows  in  the  night;  a  familiar  melody 
reached  me,  carried  by  the  wind.  I  came  upon  a  familiar 
setting,  which  was  not  the  one  of  the  dream  tragedy:  my 
crime,  of  which  I  was  still  secretly  proud,  became  more 
remote. 

A  few  steps  further  and  I  would  speak  to  the  men. 
All  memory  of  my  gesture  would  be  lost. 

As  I  walked  I  repeated  these  arguments  over  and 
over,  my  joy  increased.  “Who  could  accuse  me?  And 
how  could  they  prove  it?  .  .  .  We  were  alone.  Every¬ 
one  knows  we  were  friends.  Nothing.  .  . 

A  silent  lyrism,  an  easy  Nietzscheism.  It  made  me 
stronger  than  the  world  itself — the  world  that  I  was  fac¬ 
ing,  the  world  whose  factitious  equilibrium,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  had  been  broken. 

?  e 

As  usual  on  Saturdays,  old  Ma  Forot’s  cafe  was  full 
of  workmen.  The  little  room,  lighted  with  an  oil  lamp 
and  filled  with  heavy  tobacco  and  grease  smoke,  seemed 
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to  warn  off  visitors  rather  than  to  welcome  them.  Some 
were  drinking  and  discussing  the  political  articles  found 
in  a  paper  spread  on  the  table;  others  played  cards;  and 
in  a  comer  a  group  of  Italians  were  clustered  about 
a  small  orchestra,  a  mandolin  and  an  accordion,  playing 
Neapolitan  songs.  They  were  all  singing  the  chorus: 
“O  sole  mio.  .  . 

I  knew  the  atmosphere  of  that  café  well. 

I  opened  the  door  and  stood  on  the  steps  leading  down 
into  the  room,  above  the  crowd. 

Several  turned  and  stared  at  me.  Some  of  the  players, 
without  looking  up  from  their  cards  shouted,  “Shut  that 
door.”  The  two  Italian  musicians  were  peacefully  fin¬ 
ishing  their  tune. 

I  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

“The  door,”  a  voice  shouted. 

I  shut  it  and  came  down  one  step. 

The  whole  café  seemed  to  be  watching  me.  They  were 
all  facing  me.  Some  were  attentive,  others  hostile.  My 
unexpected  presence  divided  them  into  two  camps.  One 
of  the  drinkers  said  in  a  raucous  voice: 

“What  does  that  bird  want  around  here?  Can’t  he 
leave  us  alone  once  we’re  out  of  his  dump?”  But  he 
sensed  that  his  companions  were  anxious  and  curious.  He 
lowered  his  voice  at  the  end  of  his  remark.  The  atten- 
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tion  of  the  whole  room  had  crystallized  on  me.  It  formed 
a  single  unit  to  which  I  was  going  to  give  an  impulse. 
And  each  man  present  felt  the  air  he  breathed  cease  to  be 
the  soiled,  stinking  atmosphere  of  the  cabaret:  something 
mysterious  emanated  from  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  entrance, 
changing  the  entire  room.  Silence  spread  over  them. 

I  spoke.  Simply,  as  if  I  were  holding  back  a  deep  emo¬ 
tion.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  feel  emotion.  There  was 
no  need  to  make  a  show  of  it.  Speaking  of  Ralph,  dead, 
I  forgot  that  I  was  the  author  of  his  death.  The  an¬ 
guish  which  showed  immediately  in  most  of  the  men, 
the  tragic  surprise,  was  reflected  in  me.  I  did  not  have 
to  lie. 

I  explained  to  them  what  we  would  do  to  try  and  find 
Ralph.  We  would  go  to  the  landing  below  the  plant 
where  the  torrent  was  calm.  That  was  where  we  must 
search,  first;  the  gravel  banks  had  probably  caught  the 
body.  If  we  did  not  find  anything,  we  would  climb  down 
into  the  gorge  at  daylight. 

“Lanterns,  naturally.” 

Gradually,  without  noticing  it,  I  had  abandoned  the 
accents  of  grief  for  the  sharp  tones  of  command.  Docile, 
the  men  obeyed  as  usual. 

In  great  confusion  they  left  their  tables,  shifting  chairs 
and  throwing  coins  to  the  old  woman. 
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Some  asked  me  questions. 

“How  did  it  happen?” 

I  answered  briefly: 

“We  had  gone  to  repair  that  cable  the  wind  snapped. 
The  foot-bridge  was  slippery.  I  was  several  yards  behind 
him.  When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  centering,  I  heard 
him  slip  on  the  steel  and  yell  .  .  .  then  nothing.” 

And  as  I  spoke  I  wondered  that  I  could  describe  the 
scene  so  objectively,  without  a  twitch  of  any  muscle  in 
my  face. 

By  and  by  my  men  were  out  in  the  street.  Only  three 
or  four  stayed  behind.  Too  drunk  to  understand.  A 
few  had  tried  to  hold  back,  but  the  others  had  said  some¬ 
thing  to  them,  I  don’t  know  what.  And,  iri  the  end, 
they  came. 

“If  only  the  other  bird  had  fallen  in,  too.” 

I  heard  that  as  I  opened  the  door.  I  turned  around, 
almost  happy.  Was  it  not  a  tribute  to  my  victory? 

?  ? 

The  troop  of  men  hurried  along  the  road  to  the  plant. 
Some  went  ahead  on  their  bicycles.  The  lanterns  glowed 
and  drove  into  the  blackness  like  nails. 

Figures  were  grouped  around  me.  Our  walk  in  the 
night  was  like  a  procession.  Between  the  men  I  led  and 
the  body  we  were  seeking,  the  shadow  stood.  I  could 
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feel  that  the  single  thought  of  finding  Ralph  welded  the 
group  together.  Curiosity  and  anxiety,  too.  Each  of 
these  men  must  be  mentally  appraising  the  lost  engineer; 
it  was  always  like  that  after  a  death.  Sum  up  the  man 
to  have  a  better  memory  of  him. 

What  was  7  thinking  about?  I  don’t  remember.  The 
only  recollection  I  have  is  of  a  wild  sequence  of  emotions 
and  sensations.  I  could  have  dealt  with  each  one 
separately,  if  I  could  have  identified  it  in  the  mad  whirl. 
I  was  at  the  crest;  then  I  sank  into  the  abyss.  I  was 
exalted,  and  then  I  was  contemptuous.  And  so,  hardly 
aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  went  down  the  same  road 
which  I  had  slowly  ascended  with  Ralph  a  few  hours 
before,  after  all,  very  much  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
now  as  I  had  been  then. 

From  time  to  time  a  man  would  ask  me  questions  about 
the  accident.  I  had  to  give  details — invent  details.  These 
men  could  not  understand — it  had  been  so  simple!  It 
would  have  seemed  more  logical  to  them  if  there  had 
been  a  complication  of  bloody  events.  The  grinding 
sound  on  the  metal  and  that  cry  in  the  night  seemed  too 
commonplace,  too  ordinary.  They  thought  obscurely 
“a  man  doesn’t  die  as  easily  as  that.”  I  had  to  repeat 
to  them,  in  a  tired  voice,  that  I  knew  nothing  more. 

Ported  joined  us  at  the  plant.  He  was  so  upset  that 
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in  turn  I  felt  moved.  For  his  benefit  I  had  to  repeat  the 
same  story.  Already  my  sentences  were  stereotyped.  I 
no  longer  changed  a  word.  I  recited  it  like  a  lesson. 
And  it  seemed  more  and  more  foreign  to  me.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  bother.  In  telling  the  tale  so  often  I  no 
longer  took  any  interest  in  it. 

I  still  used  tragic  intonations  but  merely  from  a  sense 
of  good  drama,  nothing  more. 

The  good  old  Porteil  could  hardly  control  his  grief. 

“A  kind  of  animal  grief,”  I  thought.  “He  imagines 
that  he  might  have  been  the  one  to  fall.  He  sees  him¬ 
self  dead,  his  body  tom  by  the  rocks.  If  he  has  a  little 
more  imagination,  he  conceives  the  despair  of  his  widow 
and  his  orphaned  children.  And  the  dear  fellow  cries, 
cries  over  himself.  .  .  .” 

From  the  plant  you  could  see  the  torrent.  But  in 
the  night,  pierced  by  the  lanterns,  it  seemed  deeper, 
farther  away  than  in  the  day  time;  it  looked  like  the 
bottom  of  a  dangerous  precipice. 

Porteil  had  asked  to  take  part  in  the  search;  another 
foreman  would  stay  at  the  plant. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  said. 

And  I  started  off  along  the  steep  path  which  led  to 
the  small  level  spot.  The  wind  was  blowing  above  our 
heads.  But  the  rock  wall  of  the  plant  protected  us. 
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Calmly,  I  directed  the  search. 

We  had  to  start  exploring  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  where 
it  came  out  of  the  gorge,  because  the  body  might  have 
been  caught  by  the  nearest  banks  or  the  rocks.  The 
whole  crew  worked  up-stream  in  the  poor  light  of  the  yel¬ 
lowish  lanterns. 

They  clung  to  the  slippery  stones.  Every  one  of  them 
was  afraid  of  the  torrent.  It  roared  near  by  and  you 
could  only  see  its  foam.  How  could  they  distinguish 
the  unfathomable  water  holes?  How  did  they  know 
that  this  stone,  or  that  insecure  rock  against  which  they 
were  leaning,  would  not  hurl  them  into  the  stream? 

The  icy  draught  and  the  jumping  shadows  made  the 
darkness  even  worse;  the  silent  obstacles  of  the  bushes 
on  which  the  workers  tore  their  hands  and  faces;  the 
crushing  atmosphere,  and  the  distant  wind  .  .  .  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  nightmarish  setting  of  our  search. 

“And  all  this  for  a  stiff.  .  .  .” 

“Shut  up,”  answered  a  cautious  voice.  We  were  under 
the  spell  of  Death  and  it  seemed  dangerous  to  mention 
its  power. 

As  the  search  dragged  on,  I  went  back  to  the  plant 
to  supervise  the  repairing  of  the  cable.  I  gave  orders 
with  a  great  ease,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  more 
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thoroughly  myself  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  But  I 
could  see  very  well  that  all  this  was  artificial  and  forced  in 
my  attitude.  Would  I  live,  from  now  on,  in  falsehood? 

About  an  hour  later,  I  was  advised  that  the  body  had 
been  found. 

So  there  was  a  corpse,  a  real  corpse!  In  dreams  they 
come  back  to  life.  Ported  was  already  giving  me  details 
of  where  and  how  they  had  found  it. 

An  overwhelming  anguish  made  him  stutter.  He  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again: 

“That  weather,  by  God,  just  the  kind  of  weather  for 
an  accident  like  this,  sure  enough.  .  .  .” 

“Dead?”  I  asked,  and  immediately  I  realized  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  my  question.  Nice  mess  if  he  had  been  alive! 

“Oh,  sure.  How  could  he  .  .  .?” 

We  went  down.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nervous  tension 
of  the  night  had  softened  into  a  sob.  The  lament  of 
the  foehn  was  fainter.  It  wailed  feebly,  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  but  the  air  was  not  as  heavy  ...  it  had  collapsed. 
The  despair  following  a  crisis.  Large  drops  were  falling 
slowly.  You  could  hardly  hear  them. 

I  recognized  in  it  the  image  of  my  new  feelings.  No 
longer  the  exaltation  of  fright  and  anger — and  I  thought 
of  the  time  I  had  left  the  house  with  Ralph.  No  longer 
the  hypnotism  of  the  wind — and  I  thought  of  the  sudden 
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disowning  of  my  personality,  conquered  by  the  real  guilty 
one.  .  .  .  No,  I  no  longer  feared  fright  or  anger.  I 
was  so  downcast  that  I  was  saved  from  any  emotion  but 
lassitude.  I  wished  I  could  cry.  My  soul  was  childish 
and  sad. 

I  found  myself  walking  behind  someone.  Had  'it 
not  been  for  Porteil’s  lantern  and  the  rain  on  my  face, 
I  might  have  thought  I  was  going  to  relive  that  mur¬ 
derous  hour.  Again  my  thoughts  roamed,  and  left  me, 
alone. 

I  tripped  on  another  stone.  I  slipped  at  a  curve  of  the 
lane.  I  did  not  know  the  cause  of  my  distress.  When 
the  path  was  straight,  I  could  see  the  light  of  the  lantern. 
It  kept  me  from  thinking  of  new  beginnings.  But  with 
that  light  the  progress  was  slower,  the  distance  was 
greater.  Unconsciously  you  measure  distances.  In  the 
darkness  they  are  hidden. 

Twice  Ported  turned  around  to  show  me  a  slippery 
spot.  I  was  quiet.  No  one  could  see  my  face.  The 
night  was  a  mask. 

“Come  on,  Jean,  buck  up.”  It  was  sweet  to  feel  alive. 

When  I  arrived  the  men  stood  back  and  formed  a 
wider  circle  around  the  body.  They  had  thrown  a  coat 
over  the  face,  to  hide  the  wounds  that  disfigured  it.  You 
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could  only  see  a  wet,  muddy  shape.  You  did  not  think 
of  a  corpse  :  I  did  not  think  of  Ralph. 

I  bent  over  to  remove  the  coat.  A  man  took  me  by 
the  arm: 

“Wait,  let  me  do  it.” 

A  lantern  threw  its  beam  on  the  corpse.  With  its 
white  face,  shining  and  damp,  the  half-parted  lips,  the 
eyes  that  kept  on  staring,  you  would  have  thought  the 
man  was  still  alive,  still  suffering.  But  there  was  that 
wound,  that  cracked  skull  which  had  stopped  bleeding. 

I  drew  back,  and  passed  my  hand  over  my  face.  But 
you  cannot  brush  away  such  sights. 

“Yes,”  I  thought.  “That’s  it.  .  .  .  Exactly  what 
I  expected  all  the  time.  The  tragic  end  of  my  hallucina¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

And,  with  the  flickering  help  of  the  lights,  I  could 
easily  imagine  that  the  stretched-out  body  was  mine 
through  some  substitution  to  which  my  tired,  upset  brain 
lent  itself.  So  I  exaggerated  my  grief  and  my  unreason¬ 
able  fears.  Again,  around  me,  things  seemed  unreal.  The 
night  oppressed  me,  life  was  ebbing  away.  My  heart 
was  beating  faster,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to  lose 
my  reason.  .  .  .  Wind  in  the  night  .  .  .  wind 

that  carries  me.  ...  I  muttered  broken  phrases  to 
myself.  Oh,  I  must  do  something!  What?  I  collapsed 
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rather  than  sat  on  a  flat  stone.  I  took  my  head  between 
my  hands;  I  shivered,  but  I  did  not  cry. 

Little  by  little  I  regained  control.  Around  me,  men 
were  quiet,  watching  me.  Feeling  better,  after  my  dis¬ 
tress,  I  got  up  and  told  them  to  take  the  corpse  away. 

“Sure,”  said  a  workman,  “we  can’t  stay  here  all  night.” 

I  watched  them.  I  noticed  how  attentive  they  were. 
It  gave  me  an  obscure  satisfaction.  They  had  made  a 
kind  of  stretcher  with  branches  and  some  coats  and  they 
were  gently  lifting  Ralph.  The  dismal  procession  turned 
to  go.  The  gloomy  march  of  the  dead. 

I  followed  them  at  a  distance.  All  right:  I  am  the 
man  of  that  gesture.  Let  it  not  be  in  vain.  I  will  never 
be  weak  again,  having  done  this  thing.  And  I  am  the 
only  one  who  knows  it.  There  will  still  be  another  man 
living  in  me — perhaps  he  is  really  I.  But  from  now  on 
I  must  know  which  part  to  play. 

And  when  Ported  came  to  express  his  awkward  condo¬ 
lences,  I  heard  myself  say: 

“You  are  right,  Ported,  and  I  thank  you.  My  grief 
is  a  deep  one;  he  was  my  best  friend.” 
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y\S  I  WAS  leaving  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
jL  jL  starting  across  the  Chapel  court  to  reach  the  gate, 
the  storm  which  had  rumbled  over  Paris  for  several  hours, 
weighting  us  down  with  black  clouds,  suddenly  burst  in 
rapid  rain.  I  stood  still  for  a  moment.  In  spite  of  the 
umbrella  which  my  mother’s  admonitions  had  forced  upon 
me,  I  ran  a  great  risk  of  arriving  home  wet  up  to  the 
knees.  I  hurried  to  the  portico  to  wait  until  the  worst 
of  the  downpour  was  over.  It  is  an  amusing  spectacle 
when  you  yourself  are  under  cover  to  see  your  fellowmen 
running  from  the  rain  like  frightened  chickens.  The 
Place  de  la  Sorbonne  was  shining.  Taxis  neatly  lined 
up  in  the  center  of  the  thoroughfare  offered  their  backs 
to  the  rain  and  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  had  become 
deserted  in  a  second.  All  the  passers-by  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  cafés  and  the  bookstores  of  the  neighborhood. 
At  that  moment  a  man  came  out  of  a  building  and  called 
a  taxi,  but  in  the  tumult  no  driver  heard  him.  He  ran 
cut  to  get  one.  Halfway  there  he  slipped  on  the  pave- 
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ment  and  fell,  sprawled  out  in  such  a  way  that  I  could 
not  help  laughing — an  impulse  which  was  purely  reflexive, 
caused  by  the  sight  of  the  unexpected  tumble.  I  thought 
of  Bergson  and  reproached  myself  for  my  cruelty.  As  I 
turned  quickly  away,  I  heard  laughter  echoing  my  own. 
It  came  from  a  tall  fellow  who  wore  his  hat  pulled  down 
carelessly  on  one  side.  He  was  blond  and  pale,  his 
face  entirely  shaven,  with  a  bright  pink  scar  on  the  lower 
part  of  his  right  cheek.  Looking  at  each  other,  we  laughed 
again  spontaneously. 

“We  are  not  very  charitable,”  I  said. 

“Have  you  ever  found  men  generous  toward  each 
other?”  he  replied,  smiling. 

His  smile  disclosed  his  teeth,  calling  attention  to 
prominent  gold  fillings.  He  spoke  with  an  accent  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define.  It  was  not  disagreeable — a  slow  drawl 
and  a  chanting  of  the  last  few  words  of  the  sentence 
which  gave  an  impression  of  affectation. 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  I  said.  “I  cannot  see  anyone  fall 
without  laughing.  Once  I  witnessed  a  fatal  accident — 
a  poor  fellow  knocked  down  by  a  truck.  When  he  was 
hit  by  the  fender  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep 
from  bursting  out  hysterically.  It  was  so  comical  to 
see  that  puppet  suddenly  disjointed,  thrown  forward  and 
flattened  out  on  the  ground.” 
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“We  have  all  reached  that  stage,  sir.  First  we  laugh 
because  we  were  not  the  victim:  next  we  realize  that  we 
might  have  been.  Then  we  are  filled  with  pity.” 

I  watched  him  closely  as  he  spoke.  His  clothes  were 
clean  but  shabby.  An  ageless  face — twenty-two  or  thirty 
— it  was  impossible  to  say.  His  tie  was  crooked.  He 
had  graceful  hands  which  he  used  constantly.  They 
were  long  and  slender  but  his  fingernails  were  blunt,  a 
thing  I  have  never  liked.  And  that  scar  at  the  bottom 
of  his  face — it  seemed  to  accentuate  his  pallor.  He  stared 
at  me  insistently  and  I  was  the  first  to  look  away.  There 
was  always  that  strange  accent — Slavic,  I  thought. 

“One  calls  it  human  fraternity - ”  I  found  myself 

saying  to  break  the  silence. 

“No,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Man  is  so 
complex  that  he  cannot  be  judged  by  one  gesture  or  one 
attitude.  I  laughed  with  you  when  we  saw  that  fellow 
fall,  but  don’t  think  that  it  was  all  of  me  that  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  Had  that  stranger  come  to  me  and  said,  brother,  I 
have  nothing  to  eat  tonight,’  I  should  have  given  him  all 
my  fortune.  I  should  have  prepared  tea  for  him  with 
my  own  hands,  and  should  not  have  failed  to  offer  him 
my  room  and  bed  for  the  night  while  I  slept  on  the  floor. 
Well — is  it  the  same  man  in  me  who  laughs  and  yet  is 
compassionate?” 
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“Surely  not.  But  don’t  you  think  that  such  distinc¬ 
tions  are  rather  subtle  and  after  all  dangerous?” 

“Subtle?  I  don’t  understand.  And  above  all — why 
do  you  use  the  word  subtle?  The  French  don’t  like  a 
subtle  analysis — as  you  call  it.  One  would  think  that 
they  were  afraid  to  know  themselves,  afraid  of  discovering 
devils  where  they  thought  themselves  angels.  They  don’t 
know  the  joys  of  this  kind  of  discovery.” 

“You  are  not  French,  sir?” 

“No.  I  am  Russian.” 

“I  thought  so.” 

“My  accent?”  (He  seemed  pleased  that  I  should  have 
guessed  his  nationality.) 

“Yes,”  I  said,  stupidly  embarrassed.  “Your  accent  and 
your  personality  ...  all  that  is  you.  .  .  .”  (In 

fact,  I  thought,  this  love  for  discussion  is  very  Russian — 
and  here  he  is  dragging  me  into  it.) 

“You  are  curious,”  he  said  smiling.  “Subtle  again?” 
He  laughed  sharply.  “And  you  said  also — rather  dan¬ 
gerous?” 

“Yes.  I  was  wondering  how  far  one  might  go  in 
starting  such  Byzantine  discriminations.  A  criminal 
could  call  himself  innocent  because  the  being  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  is  not  in  reality  the  same  individual  who 
will  be  tried  .  .  .  condemned  .  .  .  executed.” 
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“Certainly  he  is  not  the  same.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
changed.  And  had  he  not  changed  knowingly  the  simple 
fact  of  committing  the  crime  constitutes  a  big  enough 
transformation.  At  the  moment  of  committing  it  he 
was  no  longer  himself.  He  became  another.  But  human 
justice  has  sufficient  trouble  already  dealing  with  the  im- 
broilments  of  responsibility  without  further  complicating 
its  task  by  admitting  this  duality  of  the  individual.  The 
unit  of  the  human  being  in  time  and  space  is  only  a  con¬ 
vention,  a  convenient  custom  which  I  believe — in  the  final 
analysis — is  necessary.  We  are  at  all  times  the  victims 
of  conventions  on  this  earth,  and  life  itself  is  probably 
but  a  convention. 

“So  it  is  preferable  not  to  try  to  violate  the  pact.” 

“Naturally!  What  was  I  telling  you?”  He  laughed, 
mocking  me,  and  suddenly  I  felt  like  a  small  boy  in  front 
of  him.  I  was  full  of  anger.  If  I  had  dared  I  would 
have  gone  off  leaving  him  alone  under  the  portico. 

“What  was  I  telling  you — ah — you  are  really  French, 
dear  sir  .  .  .  really  French.  The  minimum  of  trouble, 
the  minimum  of  effort.  And  little  you  care  that  there 
are  problems  whose  solutions  are  well  worth  dying  for! 
I  don’t  agree  with  you.  Whatever  monsters  you  may 
run  the  risk  of  meeting,  it  is  better  to  ferret  them  out. 
There  are  many  French  tales,  your  tales  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  that  teach  you  this  in  a  fanciful  form.  Gauvain 
seeks  the  bit  for  his  lady’s  mule,  .  .  .  and  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette  .  .  .  monsters  .  .  .  monsters!  But  there 
is  joy  in  knowing  monsters.  .  ;  .” 

He  was  stirred  by  his  own  words.  His  dark  blue  eyes 
were  shining.  I  felt  singularly  attracted  to  him  and  at 
the  same  time  a  little  shy.  Not  far  off  a  group  of  students 
were  watching  us  curiously. 

“The  rain  seems  to  be  stopping,”  I  said,  dismissing 
the  conversation.  “I  am  going  to  try  to  go  on  my  way 
now.” 

“I  have  no  umbrella,”  the  Russian  said  to  me.  “You 
would  be  very  kind  if  you  would  take  me  to  the  next 
subway.” 

I  was  going  to  the  Luxembourg.  The  nearest  station 
was  at  the  Place  Saint-Michel;  so  it  was  really  not  in 
my  direction.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  my 
convenience  or  to  doubt  for  one  moment  that  I  would 
refuse  him  the  protection  of  my  umbrella.  I  was  very 
irritated  and  began  to  wonder  if  I  were  dealing  with 
a  madman.  But  at  the  same  time  I  was  flattered,  and 
hastened  to  say  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  very  tiling. 

He  grabbed  the  umbrella,  opened  it,  and  as  I  was 
much  the  smaller  I  had  to  walk  fairly  fast  and  at  an 
uncomfortable  gait  to  keep  up  with  him.  The  rain 
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splashed  on  the  ground  and  drenched  the  bottom  of 
my  trousers.  Everything  tended  to  increase  my  bad 
humor,  but  my  companion  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 
He  was  striding  down  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel, 
talking  as  he  walked. 

“Monsters — huh — if  you  only  knew  how  many  I  have 
met.  I  have  been  in  France  only  eighteen  months.  Be¬ 
fore  that  I  was  in  Russia.  You  know  what  that  means. 
Two  years  ago  in  Russia — 1921;  the  height  of  the  reign 
of  the  Vetchéka.  Monsters  .  .  .  but  not  as  you  mean 
the  word.  Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Men — mere 
men  who  have  discarded  all  the  conventions  of  pseudo¬ 
civilization  and  become  the  brutes  that  we  all  are  by 
nature.  I  found  them  in  every  circle.  Among  the  Reds 
where  the  taste  of  blood,  the  passion  for  power,  the  social 
changes,  had  all  united  to  stir  up  the  very  dregs.  And 
among  the  others,  the  bourgeois.  .  .  .  Ah — all  alike! 
The  old  pensioners  that  I  have  watched  searching  for 
food  in  the  garbage  cans,  fighting  among  themselves  like 
dogs  for  a  rotten  cabbage;  those  once  honest  men  who 
were  willing  to  betray  anybody,  any  party  ...  to 
escape  death  or  to  keep  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  leather-coated  soldiers.  Fine  sights!  The  unexpected 
characters  that  this  period  brought  about!  I  had  a 
cousin,  a  pretty  girl  with  a  lot  of  chic  as  you  would 
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say.  None  like  her  to  dance  the  mazurka.  In  1914, 
when  she  was  only  seventeen,  she  was  presented  at  court 
and  danced  with  Prince  Vladmir.  I  was  at  the  front 
when  the  Revolution  started.  Naturally  I  thought  that 
this  cousin  had  vanished  with  the  rest  of  my  family.  Not 
at  all.  In  1920  when  I  was  in  prison,  I  found  her.  A 
squealer!  You  know  what  that  is.  A  woman  who  is 
used  to  make  men  talk.  She  is  locked  up  with  two 
or  three  fellows  that  the  judges  can’t  do  anything  with. 
She,  too,  is  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  some  crime.  The 
men  take  pity  .  .  .  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
they  do  take  pity  on  a  pretty  girl.  She  talks  with  them 
and  they  confess  to  her.  The  trick  is  pulled.  They 
are  ripe  for  the  dungeon  or  the  wall.  That’s  what  my 
pretty  cousin  had  become.  I  heard  about  this  woman 
in  the  Boutyrki  jail  before  I  came  across  her.  Of  course 
I  did  not  know  her  name.  One  day  I  was  taken  to  the 
judge.  I  met  her  there  but  pretended  not  to  recognize 
her.  She  did  not  know  me.  After  all  there  was  little 
resemblance  between  the  child  she  remembered  and  the 
man  I  had  become — sick — tired — dirty.  Can  you  imagine 
the  life  of  such  a  young  girl?  A  former  lady  turned 
squealer!  What  a  transformation  it  indicates — what  a 
revelation!  Ah — one  becomes  aware  of  life  living  in 
times  when  such  things  are  possible.  And  all  the  while 
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Paris  keeps  up  its  routine  of  drudgery,  scandals,  politics.” 

He  had  spoken  without  a  pause  and  we  were  at  the 
station.  He  handed  me  my  umbrella  abruptly.  Then 
looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  seeing  me  for  the  first  time, 
he  said:  “I  notice  that  I  have  not  introduced  myself 
.  .  .  allow  me  .  .  .  Prince  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  Starov.” 

“Pierre  Seurault,”  I  answered,  a  little  ashamed  of  my 
name. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  he  asked. 

Mechanically  I  gave  him  my  address. 

“I  will  come  and  see  you  soon,”  he  said.  “Perhaps 
tomorrow.” 

Dumbfounded  I  watched  him  disappear  down  the  sub¬ 
way  steps. 

The  next  morning  I  stayed  in  bed  rather  late,  as  I 
usually  did  on  Sundays.  On  other  days  my  work  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  fight  my  laziness  and  rise  early,  much  too 
early  to  suit  me.  I  was  vaguely  meditating,  my  thoughts 
were  dreamy  and  quite  naturally  concerned  my  new  friend. 

We  often  use,  to  indicate  our  astonishment,  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  defines  the  sensation  perfectly  :  I 

couldn’t  get  over  it.”  No  words  could  better  describe 
the  way  I  felt.  I  was  not  the  same.  The  man  in  me 
who  had  stood  under  the  porch  of  the  Sorbonne,  watching 
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the  rain,  had  disappeared:  To  that  one  was  added  an¬ 
other  who  owed  something — what,  I  could  not  tell — to 
the  conversation  with  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  Starov.  I  was 
thinking  it  over  methodically,  trying  to  place  everything 
he  had  said  in  its  proper  order,  and  recalling  all  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  our  meeting  so  that  I  could  form  an  opinion. 
Another  French  fault,  no  doubt:  I  am  always  unhappy 
when  I  cannot  pass  judgment  on  someone,  even  though 
my  opinion  be  partial  or  mistaken.  And  I  could  not 
make  out  this  Russian,  in  spite  of  our  long  conversation. 
That  fact  alone  should  have  made  me  dislike  him.  But 
not  at  all.  Several  times  he  had  made  me  feel  like  a  little 
boy,  a  sensation  I  hate,  and  yet  I  was  not  even  angry 
at  him.  It  seemed  quite  natural  that  he  should  humiliate 
me.  I  could  not  deny  that  I  was  under  his  charm.  If 
I  had  awakened  unusually  early  this  morning,  if  I  were 
feeling  nervous,  it  was  because  I  was  waiting  for  the 
surprising  visit  he  had  announced. 

When  I  saw  this  clearly,  I  was  furious.  Perhaps  I 
should  admit  that  I  made  a  particular  effort  to  arouse 
this  anger.  As  a  rule  I  have  no  patience  with  anything 
that  disrupts  my  habits — which  I  consider  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  ones — and  I  hate  unforseen  happenings  that  upset 
my  program  which  is  noted  on  my  calendar  and  usually 
carried  out  to  the  minute. 
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On  this  particular  Sunday  my  calendar  read: 

Rise:  Ten  o’clock- 
10  to  12:  Read.  Proust. 

After  Lunch:  Walk  as  far  as  the  Observatory  and 
come  home  along  the  River.  ^ 

At  Five:  Go  and  see  Jacques  Feylse.  Ask  him 
if  he  has  any  of  Freud’s  work - 
Evening:  Movies:  The  Sign  of  Z_orro. 

In  a  day  so  well  planned,  where  could  I  and  what 
could  I  change,  to  make  room  for  this  strange  visitor? 
If  only  he  had  told  me  at  what  time  he  would  come.  My 
reading  would  be  spoiled  by  a  feeling  of  expectancy.  I 
could  not  take  my  walk,  or  go  to  Jacques’.  A  whole  day 
ruined,  stupidly  wasted,  for  what?  for  nothing,  for  a 
chap  I  had  never  seen  before  and  who  looked  like  a  queer 
“foreigner.”  A  prince?  Bah,  all  Russian  refugees  are 
princes,  at  least.  It  is  so  easy.  In  short,  I  thought  I 
had  been  stupid,  nourished  as  much  bad  humor  against 
myself  as  against  this  unknown  Russian. 

I  had  reached  this  point  in  my  sour  conclusions  when 
the  bell  rang.  I  heard  the  maid  open  the  door,  argue 
with  someone  whose  voice  I  could  not  distinguish.  She 
came  and  knocked  at  my  door. 

“Now,”  I  thought,  “I’m  sure  it  is  he.  And  I  haven’t 
even  washed.” 
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It  was  he  all  right.  Marie  had  hardly  opened  my 
door  when  I  heard  Dmitri’s  voice: 

“Don’t  bother,  dear  friend.  It  is  only  I.  Just  dropped 
in  to  shake  hands.  I  won’t  stay  long.” 

Before  I  could  answer,  he  was  in  my  room  offering 
his  hand.  The  old  servant  watched  this  scene,  stupefied, 
and  retreated  slowly.  She  probably  thought  I  was  in 
danger  of  some  sort. 

Dmitri  sat  in  a  chair  and  repeated: 

“Don’t  bother.  I’m  only  staying  a  minute.” 

“You’ll  excuse  my  receiving  you  like  this,”  I  said,  “but 
today  is  Sunday.” 

“Surely.  I  understand.  But  don’t  mind  me.  Go 
ahead  and  shave.  I  don’t  count.  Just  dropped  in  to  say 
‘how  do  you  do.’  ” 

So  I  would  have  to  get  up,  appear  before  this  stranger 
in  my  night  dress,  and  reach  for  my  dressing  gown,  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  All  this  was  very  annoying. 
But  I  went  through  with  it.  He  seemed  to  find  it  very 
natural.  He  had  lighted  one  of  my  cigarettes  and  smoked 
as  he  spoke.  He  was  telling  me  that  he  had  been 
drenched,  going  from  the  subway  to  his  house. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  I  asked  without  meaning  to 
be  inquisitive. 

“You’ll  excuse  me,  old  chap,  but  I  cannot  tell,  even 
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as  good  a  friend  as  you.  It  is  dangerous  for  me  to  let 
anybody  know  where  I  live.” 

“Are  you  wanted?”  I  asked.  I  was  very  much  intrigued 
and  had  lost  all  reserve. 

“Well  .  .  .  not  exactly.  But  it  doesn’t  matter. 

You’ll  understand  later,  my  friend.  ...  By  the  way, 
your  name  is  Pierre,  isn’t  it?” 

I  nodded. 

“If  you  don’t  mind  I’ll  call  you  Piotr,  as  we  would  say 
it  in  my  country.  My  name  is  Dmitri.  Mitia  for  short. 
My  family  never  called  me  anything  but  Mitia.” 

“But,  you  were  saying  that  you  were  in  danger?” 

“No,  not  for  the  time  being.  Listen,  if  we  are  to  remain 
friends,  please  don’t  ask  me  questions.  I  shall  tell  you 
a  lot.  I  know  you  will  be  discreet  .  .  .  discretion  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  your  qualities.” 

And  he  laughed,  mocking  me.  “But  don’t  ask  any 
questions.” 

I  was  silent.  Rather  vexed. 

“You’ll  excuse  me,”  I  said  brusquely,  “I  haven’t  had 
breakfast  yet.” 

“Why  certainly,  of  course.  ...  I  wouldn  t  mind  a 
cup  of  tea  myself.  I  didn’t  get  any  sleep  last  night;  I 
went  to  see  some  friends  to  talk  over  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  drive  taxicabs  and  work  at  night  harder, 
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but  it  pays  better — I  got  home  about  seven  this  morning, 
washed  up,  and  here  I  am.  Fd  enjoy  some  tea.” 

I  did  not  dare  tell  him  that  as  a  rule  I  drank  cocoa.  I 
called  Marie  and  gave  her  the  unexpected  order.  She 
was  amazed,  and  I  heard  her  report  to  my  mother.  Dmitri 
helped  himself  to  a  large  cup  of  tea.  He  took  four  lumps 
of  sugar  that  he  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  with  each 
mouthful  of  tea  he  placed  a  bit  of  sugar  on  his  tongue. 
After  half  an  hour  the  teapot  was  empty.  He  asked  for 
some  more  hot  water.  Marie  probably  thought  I  wanted 
to  wash  and  brought  it  in  a  large  pitcher.  Dmitri  poured 
some  in  the  teapot  and  calmly  kept  on  helping  himself 
to  a  tea  that  was  becoming  lighter  every  time. 

He  got  up  and  stood  near  the  window.  From  my  bal¬ 
cony  you  could  see  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  the  foun¬ 
tains,  the  flower  beds,  and  part  of  the  beautiful  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Observatory. 

“Lovely  view,”  he  said.  He  was  smoking  now.  “Re¬ 
minds  me  of  my  family  estate  at  Liachowitzki,  near  the 
Knjas  Lake.  It  was  situated  in  southern  Russia,  near 
Ukrania.  In  the  Minsk  district.  The  women  wore  the 
bright  colors  you  find  in  Kiev.  From  the  windows  of 
the  castle — it  was  built  on  a  hill — you  could  see  the  slowly 
winding  Pripet,  toward  the  south.  And  when  you  went 
riding  to  the  east,  far  away  you  could  see  the  glittering 
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waters  of  the  Dniepr.  It  seemed  like  a  narrow,  gray 
ribbon.  The  park  sloped  gently  into  the  lake.  In  front 
of  the  house  there  was  a  French  garden,  with  a  pool. 
As  a  child  I  used  to  fish  for  carp;  those  fat  carp  the  Jews 
like  to  eat  with  a  cold  sauce  (it  always  made  me  sick). 
On  each  side  of  the  park  there  was  the  forest.  My  grand¬ 
father  had  a  lot  of  birch  trees  planted.  They  must  have 
recalled  some  memory  to  him — what,  I  don’t  know.  The 
white  trunks  and  the  ever-dancing  leaves  made  our  for¬ 
est  particularly  light  and  airy.  I  loved  to  walk  there 
in  the  mornings  with  a  cousin  of  mine.  A  girl  of  my 
own  age.  I  had  always  been  drawn  to  her.  By  the  way, 
she  was  the  younger  sister  of  the  one  I  told  you  about 
yesterday.  I  wonder  what  happened  to  her.  Never  found 
the  slightest  trace  of  her.  Poor  Rarouchka.  I  think  she 
was  my  first  love.  I  was  twelve,  then.  And  poor  Liachow- 
itzki.  The  peasants,  at  first,  were  very  quiet.  Then  came 
the  bolsheviks  from  the  nearest  town.  They  formed  a 
soviet.  My  mother  ran  away  to  Moscow.  My  father 
was  at  the  front;  he  wanted  to  come  back  and  protect 
our  properties.  They  told  me  he  was  shot,  in  the  stables, 
and  his  body  was  left  there  a  long  time;  the  rats  must 
have  eaten  him.  .  .  .” 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  I  watched  him.  I  was 
deeply  moved.  He  poured  himself  another  cup  of  tea. 
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“I’d  love  to  see  that  lake  again,”  he  said.  “But  when? 
.  .  .  when?  .  .  He  shook  his  head.  “Ah, 

let’s  not  talk  about  this  any  more,  it  must  bore  you  my 
dear  Piotr.  .  .  .” 

I  protested.  Like  a  child  listening  to  a  story,  I  wanted 
to  hear  more.  But  I  could  only  look  at  him  in  silence. 
This  man  had  lived  so  much,  and  I  so  little.  I  felt 
quite  inferior  to  him. 

He  asked  me,  in  a  changed  tone: 

“What  kind  of  studies  are  you  taking  up?” 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  preparing  for  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  arts.  He  asked  me  more  questions.  I 
was  quite  flattered.  I  thought  he  was  really  interested. 
Now  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  was  only  investigating. 
.  .  .  But,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure.  .  .  .  When,  in 
turn,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  studying  he  said: 

“Various  things.  .  .  .  Hieroglyphics.  .  .  .  papy- 
rology.  ...  I  should  like  to  go  to  Egypt,  to  the 
French  Institute  there,  and  be  in  charge  of  excavations. 
I  think  it  would  help  me  forget.  .  .  .  But  isn’t  that 
irony?  After  living  through  pages  of  history,  I  should 
wish,  in  order  to  forget,  to  go  and  dig  up  skeletons 
three  thousand  years  old.  Very  strange,  my  dear  Piotr.” 

Twelve  o’clock  had  struck  long  since,  and  I  could 
hear  my  mother,  in  the  hall,  shuffling  her  feet,  coughing 
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and  moving  chairs,  to  make  me  understand  that  lunch 
was  ready  and  therefore  it  was  time  to  dismiss  my  inoppor¬ 
tune  caller.  Dmitri  was  still  talking  and  I  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  intense  interest  I  took  in  his  conversation  and 
the  uneasiness  my  mother’s  signals  caused  me. 

Around  one  o’clock  she  could  not  resist  knocking  at 
my  door. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Dmitri,  who  was  telling  me 
the  legend  of  the  monk  ferryman. 

“It’s  my  mother.  She  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  it  must  be  time  for  you  to  eat.  I’m  sorry.  Par¬ 
don  me,  won’t  you?  It  is  later  than  I  thought,  I’ll  run 
along.  I’ll  come  again,  soon.  Maybe  tonight.  But  in 
any  case,  tomorrow.  God  keep  you,  my  dear  Piotr.” 

I  saw  him  to  the  door  and,  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs, 
I  went  into  the  dining  room  and  was  informed  that 
the  duck  was  overdone.  But  how  could  I  explain  to 
my  mother  and  to  our  old  Marie  that  I,  who  am  so 
fond  of  perfect  cooking,  would  eat  this  dried-up  duck 
cheerfully  because  I  had  spent  these  long  hours  talking 
to  a  fellow  who  until  yesterday  was  a  total  stranger.  It 
would  also  have  been  difficult  to  make  them  understand 
that  for  the  sake  of  this  visit  I  did  not  mind  sitting  here 
in  my  pajamas,  unshaved — nor  even  mind  giving  up  my 
walk,  or  my  visits  to  Feyssel  and  to  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
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From  that  time  we  became  inseparable.  It  had  become 
a  necessity,  almost  a  sickly  need  for  me  to  be  with  Dmitri, 
to  hear  him  tell  of  his  memories.  Not  a  day  went  by  that 
he  did  not  come  to  see  me,  or  that  I  did  not  find  him 
waiting  for  me  as  he  came  out  of  class.  What  class,  I 
never  knew.  He  was  very  reticent  about  his  scholastic 
activities  and  I  never  dared  inquire.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
were  going  to  be  in  the  dark  about  him  for  a  long  time. 
I  did  not  care. 

When  I  think  now  of  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in 
while  I  was  with  him,  I  cannot  get  over  the  extraordinary 
change  which  took  place  in  me  later  on.  I  used  to 
listen  to  him  with  intense  feeling.  All  the  details  he 
added  to  his  tales  would  strike  me  deeply  and  seemed 
to  have  the  ring  of  truth.  It  shows  that  (at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  at  least)  I  never  doubted  his  words.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  could  see  several  characters  in  him,  as 
if  the  one  who  had  been  the  hero  of  so  many  weird 
scenes  was  not  the  one  who  was  describing  them  to 
me.  I  could  not  imagine  Dmitri  fighting  the  Reds,  a 
prisoner,  quizzed  by  some  bolshevik  judge,  sentenced 
to  death;  I  could  reach  only  the  Dmitri  of  the  present 
moment,  never  the  Dmitri  of  the  past.  Perhaps  it  was 
supreme  cleverness  on  his  part  .  .  .  and  the  eternal 

mystery  with  which  he  surrounded  himself.  .  .  . 
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I  had  spoken  to  my  mother  about  him,  with  enthusiasm. 
She  had  warned  me  against  him.  She  instinctively  dis¬ 
liked  anything  new.  But  that  had  no  effect  on  me. 
I  was  too  deeply  under  Mitia’s  influence  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  anyone. 

“But  all  that  you  know  about  him  comes  from  him¬ 
self,”  my  mother  would  say. 

Of  course;  but  was  not  that  his  very  charm?  And 
the  story  of  his  life  that  I  had  seen  reconstructed,  bit 
by  bit,  in  our  long  conversations,  did  I  not  love  to 
imagine  the  missing  parts,  trying  to  make  it  complete? 
I  knew  the  circumstances  of  Dmitris  arrest,  but  not 
the  cause  of  it;  how  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  sen¬ 
tenced,  but  he  had  not  explained  how  he  had  escaped 
death.  Then  suddenly,  one  day,  he  gave  me  a  definite 
explanation,  quite  different  from  what  I  expected.  That 
true  story  was  as  beautiful  as  a  dream. 

We  liked  to  stroll  along  the  walks  in  the  Luxembourg. 
We  would  roam  around  until  I  was  so  late  for  lunch 
that  I  feared  my  mother  would  be  seriously  worried 
about  me.  Then  I  would  tear  myself  away  from  Dmitri 
regretfully.  One  thing  had  struck  me:  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  speaking  of  the  fearful  hours  he  had  lived  through. 
You  would  have  thought  he  found  an  unhealthy  pleas¬ 
ure  in  remembering  them.  He  spoke  severely  of  the  Com- 
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munists,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  their  acts  as  a  bystander. 
I  admired  his  mental  strength.  Sometimes  I  had  the 
feeling  he  was  forcing  it  a  little.  Was  it  to  impress 
me  more? 

“One  morning,”  he  said,  “we  were  in  the  little  Loubi- 
anka  jail.  I  had  been  sentenced  to  death  but  I  had 
appealed  to  the  Vtzik.  In  their  eyes  I  was  not  considered 
very  guilty.  I  must  tell  you  that  when  we  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Kiev  to  Moscow,  some  mistake  was  made  in 
the  lists,  and  instead  of  confessing  myself  to  be  a  White 
officer  caught  spying,  which  would  have  cooked  my 
goose,  I  said  that  I  was  a  speculator  and  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  while  I  was  selling  diamonds.  I  was  assured  of 
better  treatment  by  this  explanation,  and  a  little  more 
consideration  from  the  guards.  So,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
I  was  in  the  ‘dungeon’  where  they  kept  the  doomed  men. 
They  brought  in  three  poor  devils  who  had  been  reported, 
one  for  having  sent  to  Europe  articles  on  Soviet  Russia, 
another  for  having  once  been  an  agent  of  the  Tzar’s  po¬ 
lice,  and  the  third  one  for  something  I  was  never  very 
clear  about,  but  which  had  to  do  with  spying.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  morning  and  inquired  about  the  hour  of  the 
execution.  We  usually  heard  the  ‘black  car’  arrive  in 
the  evening.  We  used  to  wait  with  throbbing  hearts 
for  the  guard  who  called  the  names  from  the  door.  He 
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would  shout:  ‘Going  down  town,  bring  your  kits/ 
When  the  men  were  slow  he  cursed  and  threatened  them 
with  his  revolver.  The  three  new  men  learned  this  from 
us  calmly.  They  seemed  quite  attached  to  each  other. 
Three  intimate  friends.  They  didn’t  say  much  to  us  that 
day.  Only  one  of  them  touched  the  disgusting,  tasteless 
stew  we  were  given  twice  a  day,  with  grain  soup  in  the 
evening.  But  they  never  stopped  talking  to  each  other, 
pacing  back  and  forth  in  our  common  cell.  They  were 
getting  on  my  nerves.  Around  seven,  as  usual,  the  black 
truck  came.  Our  ears  were  so  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  it  that  we  could  recognize  its  engine  above  any  other. 
We  all  watched  our  three  companions.  They  had  been 
so  sure  that  they  would  be  executed  right  away  that  we 
would  have  considered  it  an  injustice  if  any  of  us  had 
been  called  that  night.  Five,  ten,  twenty  minutes  went 
by.  The  silence  was  heavy  between  our  bare  walls.  I 
wanted  to  scream.  The  voice  of  the  newspaper  man  could 
be  heard  speaking  to  the  other  two:  ‘Can  you  realize 
that  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  blood  in  here  (indicating  his 
wrist)  will  trickle  on  the  ground  of  some  cell.  .  .  /  He 
had  not  yet  finished  speaking  when  the  guards  appeared. 
One  of  them,  his  hand  on  his  gun,  came  down  the  steps. 
Another  called  three  names,  from  the  door.  It  was  those 
three,  all  right.  Til  go  first,’ said  one.  ‘No,  I’ll  go,’  .  .  . 
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said  another.  They  embraced  each  other.  They  were 
crying.  But  they  could  not  seem  to  get  started.  The 
guard  was  almost  in  sympathy.  He  did  not  brutalize 
them.  The  third  one  stepped  to  a  comer  and  knelt  down. 
Voices  called  from  upstairs  to  send  up  a  prisoner.  The 
first  one  tore  himself  away  and  ran.  The  other  followed 
him,  but  was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  After 
at  least  five  minutes,  they  let  him  by.  The  guard  called 
the  third  one.  He  was  still  kneeling.  The  guard  went 
over  to  him  and  grunted.  The  poor  devil  had  cut  his 
own  throat.  But  he  had  done  it  with  a  safety  razor,  the 
only  weapon  he  had.  He  was  not  dead.  Another  guard 
came  down,  cursing.  The  two  of  them  grabbed  the 
wounded  man  and  carried  him  off,  his  dangling  head 
bleeding  all  the  while.  I  was  near  him.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  he  gave  me.  We  had  all  remained  still 
in  a  nervous  expectancy.  A  few  moments  later  we  heard 
the  rumbling  noise  of  the  black  truck.  The  three  corpses 
had  been  carried  away.” 

Dmitri  was  relating  this  in  his  calm  voice,  but  at  times 
he  could  not  help  a  tremor  which  showed  his  excitement. 
You  would  almost  think  that  he  took  a  sadistic  pleasure 
in  adding  horrible  details.  He  was  hardly  telling  all  this 
for  my  benefit.  He  was  talking  for  himself,  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.  Toward  the  end  he  turned  and  watched 
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me.  His  eyes  had  a  glow  that  worried  me.  I  felt  he  was 
on  the  very  verge  of  lunacy. 

“And  you,  yourself?”  I  asked  him  that  day. 

“What?” 

“Well,  how  did  you  .  .  .?” 

I  hesitated,  not  knowing  in  what  way  to  form  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Well,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here  now?” 

“Some  other  time,  my  dear  Piotr,  I  will  explain.  I 
have  already  told  you  how  the  terrible  Annenkopf  ques¬ 
tioned  me.  .  .  .  Ill  tell  you  the  rest  later.” 

True.  He  had  begged  me  not  to  ask  him  questions. 
I  was  sorry  I  had  been  curious. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  said,  “I  have  been  indiscreet.” 

“No,  not  at  all.  But  today — I  can’t.  You  see,”  he 
added,  shaking  my  hand,  “how  nervous  I  get?” 

His  hands  were  cold,  the  perspiration  shone  on  his 
brow  and  the  scar  Annenkopf’s  pistol  had  left  on  his 
face  was  pinker  than  usual,  tragic,  almost  indecent. 

We  walked  on,  talking  of  other  things.  To  please 
him  I  wanted  to  mention  his  youth,  his  estate,  the  Knjas 
lake.  Twice  I  steered  the  conversation  towards  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Twice  he  evaded  it,  and  started  talking  about  an 
exhibition  of  Negro  Art  he  had  visited.  I  tried  again: 

“You  must  like  these  long  evenings,  when  the  sky  is 
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gray,  as  it  is  tonight.  I  imagine  you  had  evenings  like 
this  at  Liachowitzki.  That  is  how  I  picture  a  Russian 
sky.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  perhaps,”  he  answered  vaguely.  “I  also 
liked  the  sunsets,  so  pale  you  could  hardly  see  the  light 
fade  away.  But  I  don’t  remember  .  .  .  It’s  all  so  far 
away  from  me  ...  so  far  away.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  think  of  your  parents  any  more,  of 
your  house,  of  the  lake?” 

“I  don’t  know,  my  poor  Piotr.  When  you  have  lived 
as  I  have,  everything  changes.  And  I  was  so  young  when 
I  left.  I  was  hardly  .  .  .” 

He  stopped,  looked  at  me,  and  did  not  say  how  old 
he  had  been.  * 

That  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  doubted  his  sincerity. 

Chance  would  have  it  that,  as  we  left  the  Luxembourg, 
we  sat  down  at  the  terasse  of  a  near-by  café.  Near  us  was 
a  young  Russian  I  had  met  once  or  twice  at  the  Library. 
A  mutual  friend  had  introduced  us.  I  said  to  Dmitri: 

“Oh,  here’s  one  of  your  compatriots.” 

And  before  he  had  time  to  answer  me  I  motioned 
to  Mastcherikov  to  come  and  join  us.  “What  have  you 
done?”  said  Dmitri  dryly  and  somewhat  fearfully,  “who 
is  this  person?” 

“A  chap  I  know.  A  compatriot  of  yours,  I  just  told  you.” 
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“And  who  said  I  wanted  to  meet  him?” 

Mastcherikov  had  joined  us.  I  was  very  embarrassed 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Tentatively,  I  intro¬ 
duced  him  and  presented:  “Prince  Dmitri  Starov.” 
Dmitri  did  not  move.  Good  old  Mastcherikov  offered 
his  hand  and  said  a  few  words  in  Russian.  Dmitri 
looked  away,  grabbed  his  hat,  and  brusquely  pushed  back 
his  chair: 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Seurault.  I  will  come  and  see  you  in 
a  few  days.” 

Mastcherikov  and  I  stood  there,  so  surprised  that  we 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  finally  I  called  the 
waiter,  paid  our  check  and  hurried  off,  very  much  mor¬ 
tified. 

Several  days  went  by  before  I  saw  Dmitri  again.  I 
was  very  angry  at  him,  but  almost  as  furious  at  myself. 
Had  I  not,  involuntarily,  blundered,  and  been  rude  and 
careless?  What  did  I  know  of  these  two?  Nothing. 
Why  introduce  them  to  each  other?  Bravado,  perhaps? 
Or  a  desire  for  an  experiment?  Yes.  Suddenly  I  un¬ 
derstood  all  my  doubts.  I  was  forced  to  admit  I  had 
summoned  Mastcherikov  in  order  to  hear  Dmitri  speak 
Russian.  That  would  have  confirmed  all  my  beliefs  and 
destroyed  all  my  doubts.  I  was  forced  to  admit  I  had 
wanted  to  seize  this  chance  which  was  offered  me  when 
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I  was  not  under  Dmitri’s  spell.  Could  it  be  true  that  I  did 
not  have  full  confidence  in  him?  Surely  I  did  not  believe 
he  was  lying  to  me.  No.  He  was  not  lying.  He  really 
was  Prince  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  Starov,  ex-officer  in  the 
Tzar’s  Army,  jailed  by  the  Soviets  and  an  escaped  pris¬ 
oner.  But  I  sensed  that  something  was  inaccurate. 
What  I  could  not  say.  Perhaps  it  was  his  tone  when 
he  spoke,  that  did  not  quite  ring  true;  it  gave  a  feeling 
of  exaggeration.  And  other  details.  But  after  all,  there 
was  little  to  base  my  doubt  upon,  and  when  I  saw  him 
again  I  had  forgotten  it  and  was  very  repentent. 

He  came  four  days  later.  Ostensibly  to  bring  back 
a  book.  I  apologized  for  the  absurd  scene  with 
Mastcherikov. 

“You’ll  forgive  me,  won’t  you,  Mitia?  Had  I  known 
that  you  disliked  him.  .  . 

“Please  understand  me,  Piotr,  I  don’t  dislike  him.  And 
besides,  introduced  by  you.  .  .  .  But  you  don’t  know 
enough  about  communistic  intrigues.  To  name  me,  like 
that,  in  public,  at  the  terasse  of  a  café,  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger!  A  stranger  who  looks  Jewish  by  the  way  and 
who  at  first  sight  was  unpleasant  to  me.  And  my  first 
impression  turned  out  to  be  right.  I  have  made  in¬ 
quiries.  He’s  a  Red.  Affiliated  with  the  Third  Inter¬ 
nationale.  They  say  he  was  secretary  to  Krilenko.” 
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I  listened  to  him,  more  stupefied  than  incredulous.  He 
saw  my  astonishment  and  took  my  hand: 

“You  should  know,  Piotr,  that  I  escaped  from  Russia 
under  circumstances  rather  unpleasant  to  those  bandits 
and  that  there  is  a  reward  for  my  head.  Even  here  I 
am  not  safe.  I  bought  the  complicity  of  one  of  their  men. 
I  heard  later  that  they  had  shot  him  for  it.  They’d  like 
to  do  the  same  to  me.  That’s  why  I  don’t  tell  my  address. 
When  I  first  came  here  I  received  threatening  letters; 
three  of  them.  They  did  not  dare  kill  me  because  the 
French  police  were  watching  them.  Then  I  moved.  And 
now  that  I  am  just  beginning  to  feel  safe.  .  . 

He  probably  saw  that  I  was  not  following  him  as  well 
as  usual.  He  insisted  :  “It  may  seem  improbable  to  you 
that  I  should  be  in  danger,  here,  in  Paris.  But  it  is  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of  a  man.  One  shot,  at  night.  Or  even 
better,  a  car,  going  fast,  an  accident,  and  it’s  all  over. 
They  have  many  strings  to  their  bow.” 

“But,  after  all,”  I  said,  a  little  nervous  because  his 
intonation  upset  me  (it  was  at  the  same  time  dry  and 
amicable,  a  mixture  of  frankness  and  cunning)  “if  you 
are  afraid  of  something,  why  don’t  you  advise  the  police?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

“What  good  would  it  do?  Besides,  for  a  very  good 
reason,  the  police  know  about  it  already!” 
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He  hesitated  a  moment. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  should  tell  you  this.  .  .  .  Anyhow 
you  must  swear  to  keep  it  an  absolute  secret.  I  too  belong 
to  the  police.  When  I  returned  from  Russia,  I  was  down 
and  out,  Piotr.  Didn’t  have  a  cent.  I  rode  the  rods  of 
a  freight  train  from  Reval  to  Berlin.  The  steel  burned 
my  fingers,  it  was  so  cold.  In  Berlin,  some  compatriots 
gave  me  a  few  marks  and  I  came  here,  where  I  expected 
to  find  an  uncle  of  mine.  But  he  had  disappeared.  How, 
I  don’t  know.  I  went  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police  and  of¬ 
fered  to  inform  them  of  what  was  going  on  in  Russia. 
They  questioned  me,  sent  me  from  one  office  to  another. 
I  told  all  I  knew  to  a  chap  with  medals  who  took  notes 
of  what  I  said.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  serve,  check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  communist  propaganda  in  France.  I  was 
hungry.  I  accepted.  And  that’s  why  I  am  always  in 
danger.  They  must  not  know  who  I  am,  you  see?  And 
you  understand  now  why  it  was  risky  to  mention  my  name 
in  front  of  that  man?” 

I  nodded.  I  hesitated  between  disgust,  pity  and  dis¬ 
belief.  Could  it  possibly  be  true?  If  the  rest  were  true, 
why  shouldn’t  it  be? 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  said  curtly. 

“There  was  no  way  you  could  have  known,  my  dear 
friend.  It  is  I  who  owe  you  apologies.  You  must  for- 
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give  me.  You  see,  I  have  told  you  much  about  myself, 
but  I  haven’t  had  time  to  tell  you  everything.  It  is  so 
wonderful  to  have  a  friend  in  whom  you  can  confide,  to 
whom  you  can  tell  all  you  have  been  through,  imagined, 
or  desired.  I’ll  do  it,  Piotr,  I’ll  do  it,  but  give  me  time. 
I’d  rather  tell  you  bit  by  bit.  You  can  patch  it  all  up 
later.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  felt  very  lonely  these 
last  few  days,  when  I  did  not  want  to  see  you,  and  I 
was  fearful  that  you  would  decide  I  was  not  the  friend 
you  thought  I  was.  Besides  I  was  in  one  of  my  bad 
moods.  There  are  times,  my  dear  Piotr,  when  I  feel  so 
godforsaken  that  I  am  ready  to  kill  myself.  Life  doesn’t 
flow  in  me  any  more.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  lost  all  rea¬ 
son  for  being.  You’ve  never  experienced  that,  I’m  sure, 
and  I  hope  you  never  do.  It’s  horrible.  Alone,  in  my 
room,  I  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror.  I  don’t  recognize 
my  eyes,  or  my  mouth  or  the  shape  of  my  face.  I  have 
to  touch  myself  to  be  sure  that  I  am  here,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  I,  really  I.  It’s  horrible,  I  tell  you,  hor¬ 
rible!  Then  my  imagination  runs  wild.  It  creates  fan¬ 
tastic  images.  Now  I  am  myself,  then  another,  then 
twenty,  thirty,  a  hundred  others  that  lurk  around  me. 
My  room  is  infinitely  small,  the  walls  seem  to  crush  me; 
there  are  nights  when  I  see  them  closing  in  on  me.  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  mouth  so  as  not  to  scream.  I  open 
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the  window  and  breathe  the  cool  air  outside.  At  other 
times,  I  feel  the  presence  of  God  all  around  me,  the 
will  of  the  invisible.  I  have  the  sensation  that  someone 
is  in  my  room?  As  I  press  against  the  wall  I  feel  that, 
in  front  of  me,  a  shadow  is  going  to  materialize,  become 
someone.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  nothing  happens. 
I  stay  there,  prostrated,  perhaps  an  hour  or  more,  I  don’t 
know.  Then  I  become  my  usual  self  again,  with  whom 
I  am  disgusted.  Why  do  I  tell  you  this?  You’ll  think 
I’m  crazy,  I’m  sure.” 

“No,”  I  said  with  a  protesting  gesture.  In  fact,  I  was 
quite  moved.  He  watched  me  very  carefully,  and  his 
gaze  was  so  steady  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  beyond 
me. 

“Bah,”  he  concluded,  “let’s  not  talk  about  it  any  more. 
I  have  been  told  that  your  .  .  .  your  Mastcherikov, 
that’s  it,  Mastcherikov,  took  part  in  the  repression  at 
Boutyrki.  He  was  in  the  Red  Army  then.  ...  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  was  at  Boutyrki,  too.  Nice  mess  that 
was.  They  had  ordered  the  transfer  of  the  women  who 
were  jailed  with  us  (in  special  cells,  however)  to  other 
quarters.  The  transfer  was  made  with  their  customary 
brutality.  They  dragged  the  women  by  the  feet,  pushed 
them  down  stairways  on  their  backs  or  their  heads.  The 
yelling  and  screaming.  The  men  in  the 
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cells  were  like  wild  beasts;  some  threw  themselves 
against  the  doors,  trying  to  shake  them  down,  but  only 
managing  to  hurt  themselves.  There  was  an  infernal 
din.  The  head  of  the  jail  ordered  a  ‘repression’  to  serve 
as  an  example.  Tchekists  climbed  on  ladders  up  to  the 
transoms,  over  the  doors,  and  fired  their  guns  blindly 
into  the  cells.  To  them  it  was  like  a  game.  The  yelling 
increased;  you  would  have  thought  it  a  slaughterhouse 
at  its  busiest.  Then  the  warden  ordered  the  trucks  to  be 
started,  with  open  throttles,  and  the  deafening  noise  of 
the  twenty  engines  soon  covered  the  sound  of  our  voices. 
Our  cries  could  not  be  heard  on  the  street  outside.  There 
was  no  scandal,  nothing  public.  In  my  own  cell  there 
were  two  wounded  and  three  dead.  I  was  hidden  behind 
a  pile  of  mattresses  which  had  been  dumped  in  a  corner. 
To  that  I  owe  the  fact  I  remained  alive  and  unhurt.  The 
Tchekist  who  was  firing  at  us  didn’t  like  me  much.  I 
had  once  been  the  ‘staroste’  for  our  groups,  and  my  job 
had  been  to  check  up  on  our  food.  I  had  accused  him 
of  stealing  parcels  that  some  of  our  companions  received 
from  home.  If  those  mattresses  hadn’t  been  there.  .  .  . 
bah!  Such  is  life.  .  .  .  But  you  understand  .  .  . 
that  meeting  .  .  .  your  Mastcherikov  and  I.  .  .  .” 

“My  Mastcherikov,”  I  answered  dryly,  “not  my  Mast¬ 
cherikov.  I  hardly  know  him.  .  .  .  But  tell  me. 
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How  did  you  find  out  so  much  about  him?  If  you  are 
with  the  police  it  must  be  known  that  you  are  against  the 
revolution  and  any  participants  in  it  are  surely  wary  of 
you.  .  . 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  showing  decided  hesi¬ 
tation: 

“No,  they  don’t  suspect  anything.  I  pretend  I  am 
a  communist.” 

P  p 

“I  am  going  tonight  to  a  meeting  of  notorious  com¬ 
munists,”  Dmitri  said  as  he  came  into  my  room,  “they 
are  compatriots  of  mine  belonging  to  a  red  organiza¬ 
tion  near  here,  and  they  are  going  to  initiate  a  few  new 
arrivals  from  Russia.  I  know  the  café  where  they 
gather.  I  have  been  sent  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  to 
try  and  find  out  what  they  are  up  to.  Do  you  want 
to  come  with  me?” 

I  did  not  understand,  at  first,  the  meaning  of  his  offer. 

“With  you?  Where?” 

He  laughed: 

“But  I  just  told  you.  To  be  in  on  this  meeting.  .  .  .” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  he  went  on,  glibly: 

“It’s  near  Montrouge,  by  the  fortifications.  I  know 
the  place  well.  A  small  cafe  frequented  by  Russians  alone. 
It’s  run  by  a  Lett  who  speaks  a  little  Russian,  after  a 
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fashion.  There  are  two  exits;  one  is  through  a  garden 
and  an  alley  between  two  high  walls.  Very  romantic. 
Very  ‘Victor  Hugo’  you  know.  The  first  time  I  went 
there  I  thought  I  was  in  a  mystery  play.  I’ve  been  there 
often,  since,  and  it  doesn’t  impress  me  any  more.  You 
can  come,  you  needn’t  worry;  there  is  no  danger  and  you’ll 
be  interested.  I’ll  show  you  some  of  my  ‘types.’  There 
is  an  ex-hangman  from  Saratov,  a  prince  (a  distant  rela¬ 
tive  of  mine,  I  believe)  fallen  since  the  revolution,  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  who  was  in  command  of  a  jail  in 
Siberia.  Curious  types.  Types  of  the  present.  .  .  . 
Does  it  appeal  to  you?” 

He  only  insisted  because  he  could  feel  my  resistance. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  even  wondering  if  what 
he  were  telling  me  was  true,  I  did  not  even  know 
whether  I  wanted  to  go  or  not.  I  was  not  thinking  about 
it.  I  was  annoyed  that  he  should  be  bothering  me 
with  all  this.  It  seemed  that  his  tales,  in  which  I  had 
once  been  so  interested,  had  lost  all  meaning  for  me. 
Yes,  they  were  lovely  stories.  They  symbolized  adven¬ 
ture  with  its  disconcerting  charm.  But  they  no  longer 
moved  me. 

I  considered  them  with  that  ironical  and  slightly  sad 
detachment  of  the  reader  who,  upon  meeting  the  author 
of  his  favorite  book,  is  disappointed  by  the  man  s  physical 
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aspect  and  wonders  if  the  fellow’s  writing  was  so  good 
after  all.  .  .  . 

“Well,  Mitia,  I  find  it  hard  to  refuse  you,  but  I  am 
tired.  I  worked  late  last  evening  and  I  don’t  feel  like 
spending  another  sleepless  night.” 

“But  I  promise  you  we’ll  be  back  by  midnight.” 

“And  you  seriously  think  there  is  no  possibility  of 
.  .  .  of  .  .  .?” 

“No,  no  danger,  don’t  worry.  It’s  very  simple.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing:  you  must  promise  me  not 
to  try  and  mingle  with  the  crowd.  We  will  be  sitting 
quietly  in  one  comer,  like  two  workmen  who  have  come 
in  for  a  drink.  I  know  everyone  there,  you’ll  see,  I’ll 
name  them  all  to  you,  but  I’ll  pretend  to  ignore  them. 
You  mustn’t  seem  aware  of  anything;  you  never  can 
tell  how  these  meetings  will  turn  out.  It-  might  become 
dangerous  for  you  if  they  thought  you  were  spying  on 
them.  Promise  to  do  as  I  say,  won’t  you?” 

“But.  .  .  .  No,  really,  I  have  no  desire  to  go.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stretched  his  long  legs. 

*  His  feet  almost  touched  mine.  Instinctively  I  drew  back. 

“Ha,  you  little  bourgeois!  You  will  always  be  the  same. 
You  have  no  desire  to  come  with  me,  you  say.  Because 
you  don’t  know  what  life  is,  because  you  have  no  curiosity. 
You  think  that  you  are  living  when  you  are  simply  asleep 
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in  your  stupid  tranquility.  There  are  men  all  around  you 
who  are  really  living,  and  you  stay  confined  between  the 
Luxembourg  Garden — stupidly  raked,  artificial,  manu¬ 
factured — this  apartment,  and  the  Sorbonne  where  you 
eat  up  those  musty  papers.  And  you  call  that  living! 
The  real  feeling  of  existence  that  is  only  perceived  in 
suffering  is  unknown  to  you.  You  are  nothing  .  .  . 
nothing.  ...  A  poor  little  Frenchman,  under  the 
Third  Republic,  cooped  up  by  his  habits,  preparing  his 
master’s  degree.  And  all  the  time  there  are  men  who 
die  for  their  ideas,  and  others  who  kill.  Ha,  ridiculous, 
ridiculous.  .  .  .” 

As  I  listened  to  him  I  was  filled  with  contradicting  sen¬ 
timents.  First  an  increasing  boredom.  Dmitri  seemed 
to  me  unbearable.  Noon  was  drawing  near  and  he  would 
be  here  for  another  hour  or  more,  and  I  would  have 
to  submit  to  my  mother’s  unpleasant  remarks  about  my 
new  friend.  Then  I  was  vexed,  my  personal  pride  was 
horribly  hurt,  also  my  national  pride  as  he  touched  on 
that  bit  of  chauvinism  that  remains  in  the  heart  of  every 
Frenchman.  Finally,  I  thought  that  he  was  going  too 
far.  He  wanted  to  impose  his  will  on  me,  force  me  to 
go  with  him,  do  something  I  disliked.  He  had  felt  his 
influence  over  me,  and  he  was  carrying  it  beyond  the 
realm  of  convention.  I  found  pleasure  in  feeling  anger 
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rising  in  me.  Silence  like  a  lid  had  fallen  upon  us.  I 
looked  away  from  him,  to  ponder  over  the  weight  of 
my  reasoning.  And  suddenly  I  understood.  Clear  as 
the  day.  It  had  all  been  an  accumulation  of  lies,  a  huge 
accumulation  of  adventures,  extraordinary  ones,  but  im¬ 
aginary  ones.  And  still  looking  away,  not  daring  to 
face  him,  I  threw  all  my  bad  humor  at  him: 

“Ridiculous,  maybe  so.  But  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
be  the  ridiculous  little  bourgeois,  yes,  ridiculous,  if  you 
like,  than  to  be  one  of  those  you  mention  who  come 
from  God  knows  where,  and  God  knows  why.  Do  you 
think  they  interest  me  in  the  least?  I  have  listened  to 
you  because  you  are  my  friend,  but  the  others.  .  .  .” 

I  stopped,  hesitating  over  words,  full  of  the  desire  to 
tell  him  what  was  wrong  with  him,  but  incapable  of 
finding  adequate  expressions. 

“I  thank  you,  my  dear  Piotr.  ‘Who  come  from  God 
knows  where’ — you  meant  that  for  me,  of  course?” 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  suddenly  confused.  .  .  . 

“Don’t  hesitate,  call  me  an  adventurer,  a  mongrel  .  .  . 
a  God  knows  what.” 

“Or  a  liar.  .  .  .”  I  was  watching  him,  when  I  threw 
that  word  at  him  as  if  I  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  it,  and  wanted  only  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  him. 
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With  stupefaction,  I  saw  him  grow  pale,  turn  his  head 
away.  He  murmured  in  a  voice  I  had  never  heard  before: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Only  what  the  word  implies,”  I  said,  glad  of  my  un¬ 
expected  victory.  “But  could  you  explain  to  me,  for  in¬ 
stance.  .  .  .  No,  Mitia,  don’t  go  now.  ...  I  have 
a  right  to  some  explanations.  Oh,  yes,  you’re  going  to 
remind  me  of  the  promise  you  got  out  of  me,  not  to 
ask  any  questions;  why,  that  alone  should  have  warned 
me.  Never  mind,  you’re  going  to  answer  me.  I  am 
beginning  to  see  the  light.  If  I  went  with  you  tonight, 
I  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  to  these  so-called  com¬ 
munists.  You  would  act  as  if  you  didn’t  know  them 

.  .  How  could  I  tell  that  you  really  did  know  them?” 

He,  in  turn,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  himself: 

“It  is  hard,  ...  to  take  insults  from  a  friend  in 
whom  you  believed,  but  that  is  the  fate  of  men  on  this 
earth  .  .  .to  be  alone  .  .  .  always  alone  .  .  .” 

I  had  no  pity  for  him.  His  words  did  not  ring  true. 

“Come  on,  Dmitri.  You’ve  been  playing  a  role.  I 
don’t  say  that  you  have  lied  to  me  in  everything.  All 
that  I  know  about  you  has  come  from  yourself,”  (as  I  said 
this,  I  noticed  Ï  was  using  my  mother’s  very  words)  “so 
I  cannot  condemn  you.  But  I  have  a  notion  that  you 
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exaggerate,  that  you  add  a  certain  adornment  to  the  truth, 
to  make  it  more  impressive,  more  unexpected.  .  .  .” 

“That’s  it,”  he  said,  “keep  on  insulting  me.  I  am  a 
liar,  a  liar.  And  you  think  it  is  all  very  simple;  that 
all  has  been  settled  when  you’ve  said  that  word.  But  do 
you  know  what  it  means?” 

“Don’t  start  all  over  again  with  your  speeches.  But 
tell  me  why  you  couldn’t  say  a  word  of  Russian  in  front 
of  Mastcherikov.  In  front  of  me,  you  did  sometimes, 
because,  of  course,  I  would  not  understand  anyhow.  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder.  .  .  .  Oh,  and  then  there 
are  too  many  things  in  your  stories  that  I  can’t  understand. 
Why  were  you  arrested,  sentenced?  How  could  you  leave 
Russia  as  easily  as  you  say  you  did?  What  is  this  threat 
which  is  following  you  everywhere?  After  all,  we  do  have 
police,  in  this  bourgeois  France  you  laugh  at.  Are  you 
any  one  of  the  men  you  say  you  are?  You  are  never 
seen  in  a  class,  at  the  Sorbonne.  And  then,  your  age? 
No,  no  one  knows  anything  about  you.  Sometimes, 
according  to  your  tale  you  were  eleven  when  the  war 
broke  out;  sometimes,  you  were  a  cadet,  which  means  at 
least  eighteen.  You  are  full  of  contradictions.” 

“Every  man  is  full  of  them  .  .  .  full  of  contradic¬ 
tions,  my  dear  Piotr,”  he  said,  smiling.  He  was  calm 
again.  He  got  up  and  took  his  hat. 
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Unconsciously,  I  arose: 

“You  are  going?”  I  asked,  suddenly  shy.  But  im¬ 
mediately  I  was  angry  again.  “You  see,  that’s  what  gives 
you  away;  you  can’t  even  find  a  word  to  justify  yourself.” 

“Well,  all  I  have  told  you  is  true,  and  besides,  it 
all  seems  to  me  very  plausible.  If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  I  can’t  help  it.” 

“That’s  it,  playing  with  words  again.  For  two  months 
I  have  been  your  victim.  You  have  made  a  fool  out 
of  me.  But  I’m  not  dumb.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  one  always  says  that.” 

I  was  so  furious  I  could  have  hit  him,  and  by  doing 
so  have  found  a  great  relief.  But  he  had  opened  the 
door  and  before  I  could  hold  him  back,  I  heard  it  slam 
shut  and  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  I  leaned  out  of 
the  window  and  watched  him  go  out  to  the  street.  He 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  skillfully  dodged  a  charg¬ 
ing  bus  and  disappeared  under  the  gallery  of  the  Odéon. 

9  9 

When  Dmitri  had  gone  I  felt  that  the  whole  scene 
had  not  been  conducted  with  the  proper  calm.  After  all, 
why  so  much  anger?  For  so  little!  How  I  regretted 
now,  that  he  had  turned  out  inferior  to  himself;  not 
so  much  to  himself  as  to  the  Dmitri  I  had  imagined 
him  to  be.  How  clumsy!  But  why  should  I  care  about 
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the  veracity  of  his  tales?  Or  whether  he  was  really  Dmitri 
rather  than  Tom,  or  Dick?  But  I  also  felt,  mixed  with 
an  anger  now  aimed  against  myself,  a  certain  satisfied 
vanity.  I  had  humbled  this  grand  superb  Dmitri  Pav- 
lovitch.  ...  I  who  had  found  him  out  had  rendered 
him  inferior  to  me.  It  had  been  my  turn,  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  remain  on  the  same  level,  my  turn 
to  be  on  top,  looking  down  on  him,  with  pity,  “You  little 
bourgeois.”  Yes,  my  friend,  if  you  please,  but  what 
are  you  but  a  liar!  A  liar!  I  repeated  this  word  with 
a  joy  that  reached  the  most  obscure  parts  of  my  soul. 
But  I  could  hear  Dmitri’s  smiling  answer,  “You  little 
bourgeois,  have  you  ever  felt  the  need  of  committing 
a  crime,  or  even,  because  I  know  you  are  incapable  of 
the  deed,  tried  to  lie  for  no  reason  at  all,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  saying  something  that  is  not  the  boring, 
despairing  truth?”  I  knew  very  well  that  this  was  what 
he  was  thinking,  and  my  satisfaction  was  spoiled. 

I  did  not  see  him  for  a  long  time.  Once  I  met  him 
in  the  little  Cluny  Garden.  It  was  early  and  he  and  I 
were  the  only  ones  in  the  place.  Very  awkwardly  I 
avoided  him.  I  looked  down,  pretending  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  sparrows  searching  for  crumbs,  but  I  could 
feel  my  face  getting  red.  It  was  his  fault!  What  business 
had  he  to  be  there?  When  I  had  passed  him  I  looked 
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back,  over  my  shoulder.  He  was  calmly  lighting  a  cigar¬ 
ette.  I  felt  tempted  to  go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  for¬ 
give  me. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  I  saw  him  walking  rapidly 
down  the  Boulevard.  I  crossed  the  street  and  joined 
him.  He  did  not  seem  surprised,  and  offered  his  hand, 
as  he  would  have  done  in  the  better  days  of  our  friendship. 

“Hello.  How  have  you  been  all  these  days,  since  I 
last  saw  you?” 

I  was  very  much  embarrassed  and  could  not  assume 
the  proper  tone.  My  voice,  I  knew,  must  sound  forced: 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you  .  . 

“Go  ahead,  old  chap,  but  please  walk  with  me — fast — 
for  God’s  sake.  I  can’t  tell  you  why,  but  .  t  .” 

He  made  a  gesture  indicating  something  behind  him. 

“What  is  the  matter  now?”  I  asked  sourly. 

“Nothing,  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Piotr.  And  what  were 
you  going  to  say  to  me?” 

“That  ...  the  other  day  ...  I  couldn’t  speak 
to  you  because  I  was  ...  in  a  hurry.” 

“The  other  day  .  .  .?” 

“Yes  ...  in  the  Cluny  Garden.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  by  all  the  family  saints,  .  .  .”  he  laughed, 
“I  swear  I  don’t  understand  you.  What  are  you  talking 
about?” 
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“Didn’t  I  meet  you  three  (days  ago  in  the  morning, 
in  the  Cluny  Garden?  And  I’m  telling  you  that  I 
couldn’t  .  . 

“Oh,  how  absent-minded  of  me,  my  friend.  But  really 
I  don’t  remember.  .  .  .  No,  I  have  no  memory  of 
that  meeting  at  all.  Besides,  I  certainly  would  not  have 
failed  to  hail  you  and  shake  hands,  and  walk  along  with 
you  wherever  you  were  going,  regardless  of  my  own 
duties.  So  we  have  met  without  seeing  each  other.  It’s 
wonderful,  Piotr,  how  fate  arranges  the  most  unexpected 
meetings.  That’s  one  of  the  things  in  this  world  that 
surprises  me  the  most.  .  . 

And  he  laughed,  loudly,  mocking  me.  I  felt  very  un¬ 
easy  and  displeased  with  myself. 

We  had  crossed  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  and  were 
nearing  the  Quay  of  the  Seine.  We  were  silent.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  said: 

“I  must  tell  you  something.  Something  very  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  can  I?” 

He  turned  around,  brusquely,  as  if  looking  for  some¬ 
one  in  the  crowd. 

“Ah,  excuse  me  .  .  .  just  what  I  feared.  .  .  . 
See  you  again.  .  .  .” 

He  crossed,  dodging  between  the  numerous  cars  that 
were  going  toward  the  bridge.  I  saw  him  vanish  as  I  stood 
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there,  on  the  curb,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  crazy, 
or  whether  for  once  and  for  all,  he  was  really  himself; 
that  is  .  .  .  that  is  who? 

The  next  day  I  got  this  note: 

My  Dear  Piotr : 

To  apologize  for  leaving  you  as  abruptly  as  I  did 
yesterday  would  be  pointless .  Politeness  would  require, 
furthermore,  that  the  reason  for  this  hurried  departure 
be  given  you .  But,  ah,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  that 
there  are  things  that  must  not  be  mentioned .  They  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  halo  of  mystery  without  which  life  is  not 
worth  living . 

Yours, 

Dmitri. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  furious  and  full  of  curiosity. 
Another  one  of  his  tricks.  I  was  angry  at  being  caught 
again,  angry  to  find  that  I  still  had  the  desire  to  learn 
more.  Learn  what?  Nothing  perhaps  .  .  .  but  I 

wanted  to  search  further  into  this  Dmitri.  From  that 
thought  I  switched  to  this  other:  “What  a  ridiculous 
comedian  he  is!  But  what  a  mysterious  person,  after  all.” 

I  did  not  see  him  for  three  weeks.  I  was  so  accustomed 
to  spending  a  few  hours  with  him  each  day,  that  his 
absence  bothered  me.  Since  I  had  stopped  seeing  him, 
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my  life  had  taken  a  new  course,  and  the  quality  of  my 
being  seemed  to  have  changed.  I  had  no  more  fancies. 
I  came  home  regularly  every  day,  at  a  quarter  after  twelve, 
and  a  quarter  after  seven.  In  the  old  days,  when  he  had 
walked  with  me  to  my  door,  talking  untiringly,  I  had 
listened  to  him  untiringly.  I  was  like  a  child  who  had 
been  passionately  waiting  for  the  end  of  his  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  fairy  tale,  who  had  long  been  wondering  anxiously 
if  the  giant  would  kill  the  hero,  or  if  the  wolf  would 
devour  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  when  the  tale  was 
finished  had  wished  it  could  be  started  all  over  again, 
with  new  adventures,  an  endless,  unlimited  tale.  I  laughed; 
being  always  frank  with  myself,  I  realized  that  I  had  an 
imperative  desire  to  see  Dmitri,  Dmitri  the  liar,  Dmitri 
of  the  imaginary  adventures.  Rather  than  resist  in¬ 
definitely,  I  gave  in  to  it.  “Let  us  see,”  I  would  say  to 
myself,  “I  am  safe.  I  have  found  him  out.  I  know 
that  everything  he  says  is  a  lie;  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
I  shall  observe  him  as  something  abnormal.  A  myth- 
oman,  that’s  it,  a  mythoman.  It’s  scientific  curiosity  that 
is  leading  me.  Just  to  see  how  far  he  will  go.  Now  he 
probably  will  want  to  authenticate  his  actions.  But  not 
to  me,  old  fellow,  you  can’t  fool  me  anymore.  .  .  .” 

And  yet,  he  never  confessed  .  .  .  and  that  strange 

letter,  that  absurd  scene  in  the  street.  .  .  . 
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I  took  his  letter,  which  I  had  carefully  filed  away.  I 
read  it  over  again.  “He’s  making  a  fool  of  me.” 

I  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  away.  Then  I  thought: 

“What  if  he  was  sincere,  after  all?  Bah,  it’s  impos¬ 
sible.  His  attitudes — my  arguments — his  age,  his  lies.” 

I  picked  up  his  letter  again  and  tried  to  smooth  it 
out  with  a  paper-weight. 

I  wrote  him  a  few  lines,  saying  that  I  would  like  to 
see  him  again  and  as  usual  addressed  it  to  the  Sorbonne. 
The  next  day  I  stopped  in  front  of  the  board  where 
letters  to  students  are  posted.  Mine  was  there,  high 
up  on  the  left  hand  side.  The  next  day  it  was  still  there, 
and  all  the  following  days.  I  could  spot  it  from  as  far 
as  I  could  see  the  board.  I  could  recognize  my  hand¬ 
writing,  the  envelope.  It  surprised  me  that  the  letter 
should  be  there,  awaiting  what?  One  day,  I  did  not 
see  it  and  I  experienced  a  moment  of  exciting  pleasure. 
But  it  had  only  been  moved. 

I  looked  for  those  who  knew  him.  I  met  Cotton 
with  whom  I  had  seen  him  several  times. 

“Is  it  long  since  you’ve  seen  Starov?”  I  asked,  not 
without  hesitation  and  only  after  having  brought  up 
ten  other  subjects. 

“Yes.  Three  or  four  weeks.  We  don’t  see  him  any¬ 
more.  Do  you?” 
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“No.  That’s  why  I  asked  you.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  But  you  were  close  friends,  weren’t  you?” 

“Oh,  you  know  .  .  .  We  met  here,  or  on  the  street.” 

“But  I  thought  that,  on  the  contrary,  ...” 

“No,  I  assure  you.” 

I  was  embarrassed  and  felt  like  a  traitor.  (The  cock 
had  crowed,  I  thought.) 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  can  study,  under  the  conditions 
that  surround  him.  By  the  way,  he  has  an  exam  pretty 
soon,  hasn’t  he?” 

“No,  not  until  February.” 

“I  thought  he  was  taking  Math.” 

“Oh,  no.  He  always  told  me  he  was  studying  papyr- 
ology.” 

“Really?  He  told  me  ‘Science’.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  guarantee  the  truth,  but  he  often  spoke 
of  hieroglyphics,  of  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  he  told  me 
he’d  like  to  go  to  the  Cairo  School.” 

“Strange.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  never  seen  at 
any  class.” 

“Really?  Personally,  I  never  saw  him  in  one.” 

“A  funny  type,  this  Starov!  Of  course  you  knew  him 
better  than  I  did.  But  he  was  bizarre.  By  the  way,  I 
know  that  Jahandier  is  a  bad  gossip,  but  there  is  often 
some  truth  in  what  he  says;  he  reports  that  Starov  is  not 
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Russian  at  all,  that  his  name  is  Dupont,  or  Martin  or 
something  and  that  he  pretends  to  be  Russian  as  a  sort 
of  game  or  from  sheer  ...  I  won’t  say  lunacy,  but  .  .  . 
well,  it  is  as  if  he  had  been  poisoned  by  all  the  books  he 
has  read  on  Russia  before  and  after  the  revolution.” 

“Well,  if  we  are  to  believe  everything  Jahandier  says 
.  .  .  why,  he’s  a  mythoman  himself,  if  Starov  is. 

They’re  in  the  same  boat.  But  if  you  do  see  Starov, 
tell  him  to  look  me  up,”  and  I  added  hurriedly,  “I’ve 
got  something  to  tell  him.” 

I  left  Cotton  and  pretended  to  walk  away  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  gone,  I  went  back — almost  ran  to  the  board, 
took  my  letter  and  hurried  off  like  a  thief. 

There  is  left  in  me  a  childish  fear  of  the  police.  That 
morning  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  ringing  of 
my  door  bell,  and  suddenly  faced  a  policeman  and  a 
thin,  dark  gentleman  who  looked  like  a  retired  Corsican 
bandit  and  who  identified  himself  as  an  Inspector  from 
the  Prefecture,  I  felt  my  heart  cringe  with  an  absurd  fear. 

I  could  only  stammer:  “What  do  you  wish,  gentle¬ 
men?”  and  when  I  was  asked:  “Are  you  Mr.  Pierre 
Seurault?”  I  instinctively  said,  “Yes,”  but  I  hardly  recog 
nized  my  name  pronounced  by  this  unexpected  visitor. 

“Sir,”  said  the  Inspector,  “I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you 
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at  this  early  hour,  but  I  have  a  letter  here,  which,  I  think, 
will  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  my  errand.  Do  you 
know  this  handwriting?” 

He  gave  me  an  envelope,  with  my  name  and  address 
on  it. 

“Yes.  It  seems  to  be  that  of  one  of  my  friends.” 

“Will  you  please  read  the  letter?” 

I  asked  him  to  come  in.  My  mother,  her  hair  in  curl 
papers,  came  out  of  her  room  when  she  heard  the  noise 
and  was  very  upset  to  find  a  policeman  in  her  apartment, 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  calm  again.  I  had 
recognized  Dmitri’s  hand,  and  immediately  understood 
that  all  this  concerned  his  death.  What  had  happened? 
I  still  did  not  know,  and  really  did  not  care  very  much. 
(After  all  it  did  not  concern  me.)  What  interested  me 
the  most  was  not  so  much  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
but  the  state  of  my  friend’s  mind  at  the  time,  which  this  let¬ 
ter  would  reveal.  My  friend?  Yes,  of  course.  Somehow 
he  had  become  my  friend  again.  Definitely,  this  time?  I 
was  calm,  just  as  calm  as  if  I  had  been  playing  a  parlor 
game  (and  there  was  some  truth  in  the  comparison:  I 
was  acting  now).  I  asked  these  men  to  step  into  the 
dining  room.  I  opened  the  shutters,  and  thoroughly 
awakened  by  the  cold  air,  I  took  the  letter  and  read: 

“The  great  struggles  to  which  I  hare  made  you  a 
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witness,  my  dear  Piotr,  will  do  doubt  end  only  with  the 
world .  On  this  earth  where  we  lire  by  the  will  of  God, 
there  are  laws  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  they  finally 
crush  us.  You  know  that  book  of  the  great  Fedor 
Mikhdiloritch,  in  which  the  hero  kills  himself  to  show 
the  complete  freedom  of  man  before  God,  which  is  his 
way  of  demonstrating,  by  absurd  reasoning,  perhaps,  the 
existence  of  a  Divinity.  W ould  to  heaven,  dear  Piotr,  that 
I  had  taken  Kirillov’s  solution,  a  solution  that  so  many 
forces  in  me  wanted  me  to  adopt!  I  will  fall  today,  not 
the  victim  of  men,  alas,  not  even  the  victim  of  fate!  When 
you  receive  this  letter,  and  I  don’t  know  how  it  will  reach 
you — but  it  must  reach  you  for  it  is  only  to  you  that  I 
want  to  justify  myself — I  will  certainly  be  dead.  Ah, 
pray  that  the  supreme  strength  of  dying  by  my  own 
hand  be  given  to  me.  But  I  don’t  know  how  far  my 
courage  will  go. 

Pierre,  my  dear  French  friend,  I  have  lied  to  you. 
Methodically,  obstinately.  But  you  were  mistaken. 
When  you  thought  you  had  found  me  out,  you  based 
your  reasons  on  logic.  Logic  is  a  broken  crutch,  poorly 
mended.  We  men  only  exist  by  a  daily  disdain  of  logic. 
I  am  not  the  one  you  thought,  I  am  not  the  one  I  told 
you.  I  am  this  one  and  that  one  and  someone  else  .  .  . 

as  if  l  have  been  leading  several  lives  at  the  same  time. 
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I  have  not  been  the  man  who  fights  for  ideas  alone . 
I  hare  been  that  man  and — simultaneously — another. 
First  I  served  the  White  cause.  Then  I  was  taken  by 
the  Reds.  I  was  tried.  The  Loubianka  14,  Annenkopf, 
the  blows,  the  threats,  the  repression  at  Boutyrki,  all  that 
is  true.  But  then  I  gave  in.  I  was  weak .  The  Reds  asked 
me  to  join  them  and  I  accepted.  Special  squad  of  the 
T cheka!  Then  one  day,  the  executioner  was  ill :  duty. 
You  cant  understand  that,  you  little  Frenchman,  brought 
up  by  his  mother  and  still  living  with  her  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  you  cannot  understand  the  unmention¬ 
able  voluptuousness  there  is  in  killing  a  man.  The  re¬ 
volver  in  your  hand,  the  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  the 
victim  s  neck ,  warm,  in  front  of  the  gun,  with  perspiration 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Sixty -two  of  them,  Piotr,  sixty - 
two.  Toward  the  end  it  became  mechanical.  No  feeling. 
Eleven  women,  out  of  the  sixty-two.  No  desire,  nothing 
sexual  (you  would  not  fail  to  think  of  it  if  I  didn't 
mention  it).  But  a  kind  of  huge  intoxication  .  .  . 

a  folly.  It  has  beeJi  called  bloody  phychosis.  It  is  true. 
When  the  work  was  done,  when  I  still  had  my  burning 
revolver  in  my  hand,  I  would  look  stupidly  at  the  blood 
trickling  in  the  gutters  and  1  would  seem  to  have  lost 
all  consciousness.  I  would  go  out.  I  could  just  as 
easily  have  killed  the  Commander,  all  the  other  prisoners 
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in  the  cells,  the  men  of  my  squad,  the  men  used  for  do - 
mestic  work .  I  recognized  nothing,  no  one,  not  even 
myself . 

I  had  completely  lost  my  soul . 

It  lasted  three  months .  One  night,  as  I  came  out,  I 
happened  to  see  myself.  It  was  in  the  immense  corridors 
of  the  Loubianka  11,  where  the  judges  each  had  a  cham¬ 
ber,  lined  up  like  cells  in  a  beehive.  Passing  near  a 
window,  I  discovered  my  face,  a  tortured,  grinning  face, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  sick  man,  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  blind. 
The  next  day  1  asked  to  be  relieved. 

I  had  become  rich.  The  prisoners'  clothes,  the  rings, 
all  the  things  found  in  their  rags.  ...  I  settled  in 
Kiev.  I  spent  a  few  good  months  there.  But  soon  I 
came  under  the  suspicion  of  the  local  Soviet.  They  re¬ 
ported  me  to  the  Gepeou.  1  heard  in  time.  I  gathered 
all  I  had.  A  Georgian  few  gave  me  a  few  dollars  in 
exchange  for  my  possessions  and  I  left.  You  know  how. 
(I  lied  about  the  trip  from  Reval  to  Berlin  under  a  freight 
train,  I  lied  about  my  poverty.  1  had  plenty.  .  .  . 

I  spent  it  all  here.)  You  also  know  how  l  offered  my 
services  and  my  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  regime  to  their 
enemies,  here.  Yes,  what  I  told  you  of  my  life  in  Paris 
was  true.  But  the  rest.  You  understand  now,  dont 
you?,  You  understand  my  dread,  and  the  threats,  and 
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my  perpetual  fear .  Ah,  but  that  is  nothing  compared 
to  my  intimate  fears,  the  fear  of  those  sixty-two  ghosts 
that  come  in  the  night,  rattle  my  furniture  and  shake 
my  curtains .  They  are  threatening  me,  they  are  all  that 
is  real — the  living  are  only  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  dead . 

What  more  can  1  tell  you?  For  three  months  now, 
I  hare  tried  to  evade  them.  You  would  have  seen  my 
efforts,  dear  Piotr,  if  you  had  not  subjected  my  friendship 
to  the  wall  of  your  irony,  and  your  very  French  suspicion 
of  me.  We  Russians  are  not  as  witty  as  you  are;  we 
have  more  heart.  And  once  we  have  given  it  to  our 
friends  we  never  take  it  back .  1  am  going  to  die  without 
your  knowing  anything  about  me.  For  I  am  going  to 
die.  I  had  another  letter  today.  THEY  are  coming” 

All  this  last  part  of  the  letter  was  hardly  legible,  written 
in  a  small,  hurried  hand,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  jot  the 
lines  on  top  of  each  other.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
and  folded  it  up. 

“Well,  sir?”  I  said  to  the  Inspector. 

“Didn’t  this  letter  inform  you  of  anything,  sir?” 

“They  found  him  dead?” 

“Yes.  This  morning.  Around  three  o’clock.  A  shot 
woke  his  landlady.  She  ran  to  his  door  and,  as  she  got 
no  answer,  she  called  the  police.” 

“I’ll  go  over.  Is  it  far?” 
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“Don’t  you  know  where  he  lived.” 

“No.  He  kept  very  much  to  himself.” 

“So  his  landlady  told  me.  And  his  name:  La 
Chambre,  was  probably  a  disguise.” 

“La  Chambre?” 

“Yes.  But  didn’t  you  know  your  friend’s  name?” 

I  could  feel  myself  blushing. 

“La  Chambre  is  certainly  a  fictitious  name.  To  me 
he  was  Russian  and  called  himself  Starov.  Look!” 

The  signature  on  the  letter  was,  of  course,  D.  P.  Starov, 
a  well  drawn  signature,  the  one  of  a  person  who  wants 
to  write  very  distinctly. 

“May  I  read  this  letter?” 

“I’m  sorry.  It’s  very  personal.  I’d  rather  go  over 
and  give  you  my  testimony  there.” 

They  took  me  quite  a  distance,  to  the  corner  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Grenelle,  in  a  narrow  street.  From  the 
window  you  could  see  the  elevated  trains  like  a  scenic 
railway.  The  landlady  was  very  upset,  bustling  about 
aimlessly.  She  was  quite  irritated  at  Dmitri:  “As  if 
he  couldn’t  have  done  it  somewhere  else.  .  . 

When  we  entered  the  room,  a  man  already  there  was 
bending  over  the  corpse. 

The  Inspector  shook  hands  and  called  him  “Doctor.” 

“Verdict?” 
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“Suicide.  Undoubtedly.  Look.” 

We  all  leaned  over.  Then  I  saw  Dmitri’s  face  very 
plainly.  It  was  the  calm  face  of  a  man  who  has  reached 
a  peaceful  certainty.  A  stream  of  blood  ran  from  his 
temple  to  the  floor,  clinging  to  the  nostril  and  sliding 
past  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  I  was  less  afraid  than 
disappointed.  He  did  not  disturb  me  at  all.  I  thought 
vaguely,  it  was  one  more  attitude  of  his,  a  last  gesture. 

“Look,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  can  clearly  see  the 
trace  of  gunpowder  near  the  wound.  It’s  a  suicide  with¬ 
out  a  single  doubt.” 

So  that  was  a  lie,  too — his  last  letter:  a  lie.  Something 
in  me  protested.  Two  theories:  a  lie  or  the  truth?  Why 
that  suicide?  Or  was  it  murder?  Could  the  Doctor  be 
mistaken?  But  there  was  no  indication  of  a  murder. 

“Did  you  hear  any  noise  before  the  shot?”  I  asked 
the  landlady. 

“No.  Nothing  at  all,  young  man.  I  went  to  bed 
late.  You  see,  I  take  in  laundry  as  well  .  .  .” 

“You  didn’t  hear  anyone  come  down,  after  the  shot?” 

“Nobody.  Nobody.  It  sounded  like  thunder  through¬ 
out  the  whole  house.  People  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  came  out  on  the  landings.  It’s  no  joke  for  a  respect¬ 
able  place  like  this.  Ah,  he  could  have  done  it  somewhere 
else; — can  you  imagine?” 
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“And  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before  that,  you  heard 
nothing — no  suspicious  person  came  here?” 

“Say,  what  d’you  think,  in  a  nice  house  like  this?” 

“Besides,”  interrupted  the  Doctor,  “I  tell  you  there 
isn’t  a  doubt.  It’s  a  suicide.  Why,  I  don’t  know.  And 
I  don’t  care.  I’ll  sign  the  death  certificate  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  these  questions?”  asked  the 
Inspector. 

“Well,  I  had  noticed  that  lately  my  friend  had  nervous 
spells.  He  seemed  to  suffer  from  some  form  of  persecu¬ 
tion  mania.  He  thought  he  was  being  trailed  by  men 
from  the  Soviets.  .  . 

“Yes,  just  one  of  those  nervous  cases,  like  so  many 
in  these  last  few  years.  Ah,  gentlemen,  we  are  living  in 
a  strange  age.  There  are  as  many  lunatics  or  half-lunatics 
about  as  there  are  sensible  people.  And  when  I  say:  as 
many  .  .  .  I’m  being  kind.  I  believe  there  are  more.” 

He  left.  The  wooden  stairs  were  creaking  under  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  the  fat  little  man.  After  he  had 
gone,  the  old  women  who  were  gossiping  from  one  land¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  stopped  their  chattering. 

“Did  your  letter  contain  any  information?” 

“No,  sir.  It  wouldn’t  tell  you  anything  that  you 
have  not  learned  here.  Where  was  it  found?” 
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He  showed  me  a  folder  and  I  opened  it.  On  a  sheet 
of  pink  blotter  my  name  and  address  appeared,  reversed. 
What  the  discovery  of  the  corpse  had  not  done,  this 
little  trace  of  ink  had  accomplished.  I  was  deeply  moved. 
So  he  had  thought  of  me  during  his  last  moments,  he 
had  felt  the  need  of  a  confession.  If  all  this  had  been 
true?  But  it  couldn’t  have  been.  Everything  conflicted. 
Besides,  my  personal  peace  was  at  stake.  Selfishly,  I 
was  antagonistic  toward  this  corpse.  I  was  ready  to 
see  in  this  death  nothing  but  a  last  manifestation,  a 
last  effort  to  authenticate  his  lies.  But  what  if  it  were 
true?  The  threats,  the  others  (why  not  the  ghosts,  I 
mocked  to  myself).  That  question  kept  coming  to  me. 
I  can’t  tell  you  how  upsetting  it  was.  But  what  should 
I  tell  the  inspector?  .  .  .  An  inquest?  .  .  .  What 
was  the  use? 

“Did  the  landlady  know  if  he  had  any  family?” 

“No.  And  I  didn’t  find  any  identification  among 
his  papers  or  the  address  of  his  parents.”  (He  showed 
me  the  little  closet,  the  only  place  in  this  small  room 
where  anything  could  be  hidden.)  “Do  you  know  of 
any?” 

“I  have  told  you  all  I  know.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
Russian.” 

“That  letter?” 
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“You’ll  excuse  me,  but  it  is  very  personal.  And  as 
long  as  the  coroner  decided  it  was  suicide.  .  . 

I  could  see  that  his  natural  laziness  was  a  good  accom¬ 
plice. 

“It’s  about  a  woman,”  I  added. 

He  smiled: 

“That’s  what  I  thought,  right  away.” 
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MR.  BEUDARD  walked  down  the  three  steps  of 
the  Municipal  porch.  The  door  of  the  Town 
Hall  was  shut  behind  him  by  a  respectful  doorman.  He 
nodded  at  the  salute  of  a  street-cleaner  who  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  sidewalk,  and  motioned  to  his  chauffeur.  Once 
resting  on  the  cushions  of  his  car,  he  relaxed.  This  early 
spring  day  had  been  a  trying  one  for  his  rheumatism. 
Mr.  Beudard  was  a  tall,  strong,  broad-shouldered  man. 
His  face  was  full,  but  marked  with  deep  wrinkles  around 
the  nose  and  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  Clean  shaven, 
he  would  have  looked  like  an  old  actor,  a  councillor  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  renegade  priest;  but  he  had  let 
his  mustache  grow,  giving  him  the  honest  appearance 
of  a  retired  officer.  He  was  usually  calm,  but  sometimes 
became  violent  in  an  argument.  This  was  a  rare  occur¬ 
ence.  He  almost  always  kept  a  rigid  appearance  which 
rather  bewildered  those  who  dealt  with  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  made  an  effort  to  retain  that  frozen  look. 

Passing  the  Wheat  Market,  Mr.  Beudard  signalled 
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to  the  chauffeur  to  stop.  He  got  out  and  putting  on 
his  tortoise-shell  spectacles  went  over  to  read  the  news 
chalked  up  by  a  local  paper  on  a  blackboard  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  beneath  the  doorway. 
They  strained  their  necks  toward  the  employee  who  was 
writing  on  the  board  with  a  brush.  At  first,  what  he 
wrote  was  undecipherable.  Then  the  chalk  dried  and 
the  news  appeared,  word  by  word. 

“LONDON  124  02  NEW  YORK  25  542  GER¬ 
MANY  (100  reich)  604  75  HOLLAND  .  .  . 

“The  President  of  Republic  of  Liberia  .  .  . 

Mr.  Beudard  waited  until  the  end.  He  was  informed 
that  the  Cabinet  had  assembled  to  hear  the  statements 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  Albanian 
incidents,  that  an  American  millionaire  from  Princeton 
(New  Jersey)  was  offering  a  prize  of  25,000  dollars  to 
the  flyer  who  accomplished  the  first  successful  flight  Paris- 
Princeton,  that  a  slight  quake  had  been  felt  in  the  Nice 
region,  causing  no  damage.  The  lower  lines  were  hidden. 
Mr.  Beudard  came  nearer.  A  post-office  employee  rec¬ 
ognized  him,  made  room  for  him  and  tipped  his  cap. 

The  last  item  was  not  a  wire.  It  came  from  the  paper 
itself.  A  crime  had  been  committed  at  Ayresse,  a  near-by 
community.  A  young  woman,  murdered  in  her  room! 
She  had  been  found  lying  on  the  blood-soaked  floor. 
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New  readers  pushed  their  way  to  the  front.  Rumors 
were  fast  spreading,  each  one  wanted  to  read  for  him¬ 
self  and  peered  at  the  last  lines  on  the  board,  skipping 
the  financial,  political,  and  meteorological  news,  neglect¬ 
ing  trans-Atlantic  flights  and  earthquakes. 

Mr.  Beudard,  having  read  the  news,  returned  to  his 
car.  His  first  thought  was  that  it  was  a  good  thing  the 
crime  had  been  committed  at  Ayresse  rather  than  in  his 
town.  Even  though  a  mayor  cannot  help  that  sort  of 
thing — it  is  better  avoided.  The  population  beneath  his 
jurisdiction  was  a  quiet  one.  Not  a  crime  in  ten  years. 

To  reach  his  automobile  Mr.  Beudard  passed  in  front 
of  a  group  of  men  who  were  discussing  the  crime.  One 
of  them  walked  up  to  him  and  greeted  him.  He  was  the 
chief  editor  of  the  paper.  They  shook  hands.  With  him 
there  was  another  man  whom  he  introduced:  the  special 
correspondent  of  a  Paris  news  agency.  Mr.  Beudard 
made  inquiries. 

“A  curious  crime,  Mr.  Beudard.  We  haven’t  found 
much  to  identify  the  murderer.  I  was  on  the  spot  myself.” 

“When  did  you  hear  about  it?” 

“This  morning.  About  nine.  It  happened  last  night. 
Probably  one  of  those  Piedmont  laborers,  from  the  acetone 
factory.  Till  we  get  rid  of  them.  .  .  .” 

“And  ...  no  clues,  you  said?” 
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“No.  Well  .  .  .  the  Chief  of  Police  does  insist 
that  there  are  finger  prints  on  a  sheet.  But  I  didn’t 
see  anything  very  clear.  It’s  true  he  got  there  first  .  .  .” 

“Anybody  suspected?” 

“No.  And  we  can’t  see  what  the  object  of  the  crime 
could  have  been.  The  victim  was  favorably  known,  as 
the  saying  goes.  Her  cupboard  was  open  and  had  been 
ransacked,  but  the  murderer  left  a  box  with  1800  francs.” 

“There’s  work  for  our  investigator,  and  copy  for  you,” 
concluded  Mr.  Beudard  as  he  left.  “If  you  hear  any¬ 
thing  new,  please  keep  me  posted.  And  let’s  be  thankful 
such  things  don’t  happen  in  our  city.” 

He  climbed  into  his  car  and  was  off. 

The  two  newspaper  men  went  on  talking. 

“That  your  mayor?” 

“Yes.  Has  been  for  the  last  eight  years.” 

“He  has  a  fine  bearing.” 

“Yes.  Things  are  in  good  shape  with  him.  Knows 
what  he  wants.” 

“Rich?” 

“Very.  Big  chemical  factories  near  here.  Offices  in 
town.  A  bankrupt  firm  he  took  over  twenty  years  ago. 
Put  it  on  its  feet.  Energy  and  brains.  He  made  a  pile 
of  money  during  the  war,  with  explosives.  Now  its  car¬ 
bure  and  fertilizers.” 
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“Isn’t  a  local  man,  is  he?” 

“No.  He  settled  here  when  he  bought  the  factory.” 

“And  before  that?” 

“Dunno.  They  say  he  made  his  money  in  graphites 
in  Madagascar.  I  believe  he  still  has  interests  there.  He 
married  here;  his  wife  comes  from  an  old  family  of  law¬ 
yers.  Everybody  knows  them.  That’s  what  made  him  in 
the  town.  Our  people  are  funny.  You  must  be  in  with 
two  or  three  families  that  are  well  thought  of  before  you 
are  recognized.  Without  his  wife  he  would  never  have 
reached  the  city  council,  far  less  mayoralty.  And  it 
would  have  been  a  pity,  too.” 

“Will  he  be  re-elected?” 

“Without  a  doubt.  Besides,  I’m  pulling  for  him. 
We  are  pretty  friendly.  And,  between  you  and  me,  I’m 
the  fellow  who  makes  or  breaks  an  election.  Without 
me,  Beudard  .  .  .!  I  could  tell  you  of  a  deputy  I 

helped  a  few  years  ago,  who,  later,  became  rather  high¬ 
handed  with  me.  Now  .  .  .!  That’s  the  advantage 
of  a  small  town.  Beudard  knows  it,  and  we  are  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  We  serve  each  other.” 

e  ? 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Beudard  was  walking  to  his 
factory.  A  two-mile  walk.  It  was  good  exercise.  It 
kept  him  young  and  active.  He  was  well  over  fifty. 
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The  freshness  of  the  morning  created  a  new-born  feeling 
to  which  none  could  be  insensitive.  Mr.  Beudard  was 
in  gay  spirits.  He  was  walking  fast,  neatly  tapping  the 
pavement  with  his  stick.  The  metallic  sound  gave  a 
rhythm  to  his  walk. 

The  chief  editor  who  was  going  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  crossed  the  street  and  came  up  to  him. 

“Well  .  .  .  I’ve  got  something  for  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Beudard.  Something  new  on  the  Ayresse  case.” 

“Really?  What  is  it?” 

“First,  the  chief  of  police  was  right.  There  were  finger¬ 
prints  on  the  sheet — bloodstains.  They  sent  the  exhibit 
to  the  laboratory  for  the  expert  because,  after  all,  the 
prints  may  be  those  of  the  victim  herself.  Then  they 
arrested  an  alleged  culprit.  One  of  those  guys,  you 
know,  who  dress  up  like  sailors  and  sell  all  sorts  of 
beads  and  necklaces,  and  speak  a  foreign  language.  Such 
a  bird  went  through  Ayresse  on  the  day  of  the  crime  and 
couldn’t  give  a  proper  account  of  his  actions  at  the  pre¬ 
sumed  time  of  the  murder.  Sent  him  to  jail.  The  in¬ 
vestigator  is  tickled  to  death.  He  thinks  he’s  got  the 
murderer.  May  be  moving  too  fast  though.  We  still 
must  find  out  if  the  finger  prints  belong  to  the  roaming 
sailor  who  insists  that  he  was  drinking  wine  at  the  time 
in  a  café  at  La  Ramie.  We  must  confirm  that.  But  it’s 
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the  first  trail  we’ve  hit,  and  it  seems  interesting.  The 
fellow  looks  like  a  bad  egg  anyway.  A  vicious  face.” 

“Have  you  a  photograph?” 

“Yep,  the  police  just  gave  me  one,  for  tomorrow’s 
sheet.”  He  pulled  it  out  of  his  wallet. 

Mr.  Beudard  leaned  over  to  get  a  better  view.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  drew  back.  The  journalist  had  not  noticed  his 
surprise. 

“Don’t  you  think  he’s  got  a  nasty  look.  That  fore¬ 
head  .  .  .  those  eyes  .  .  .?” 

“Huh.”  Mr.  Beudard  did  not  know  quite  what  to  say. 

“After  all,  though,  the  chap  was  a  bit  upset.  You 
can  understand  that.  If  he’s  not  the  murderer  he  must 
have  been  wild  with  terror.  Suppose  we  were  suddenly 
locked  up  and  accused  of  a  crime.  .  .  .” 

“You  bet,”  answered  Mr.  Beudard,  thankful  that  the 
journalist’s  chatter  gave  him  time  to  get  over  the  shock 
of  what  he  had  seen.  In  his  troubled  mind  a  hundred 
ideas  were  crowding  all  at  once,  crazy  fears,  obscure 
memories,  and  dreams.  He  did  not  hear  what  was  said 
to  him;  he  answered  mechanically,  without  thinking. 
Then,  realizing  this,  he  pulled  himself  together.  “A 
curious  head,  indeed.  Perhaps  not  the  head  of  a  criminal 
but  more  of  a  professional  adventurer,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Yes.  The  chap  says  he  is  a  sailor.  Quite  possible. 
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But  some  kind  of  pirate,  no  doubt.  I  saw  him  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  backbone.” 

“Is  that  so?  I  say,  could  you  lend  me  that  picture 
until  noon?  Yesterday  my  wife  talked  a  good  deal  about 
this  crime.  The  whole  town  is  upset  by  it.  I’ll  send  the 
photo  back  with  my  chauffeur.  The  slight  delay  won’t 
matter  to  you,  and  I  think  she  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  picture.” 

The  mayor  walked  away.  Once  in  the  factory,  he 
went  directly  to  his  private  office  and  carefully  shut  the 
door.  Instead  of  calling  for  die  chief  engineer’s  report, 
he  remained  alone.  He  put  the  photograph  against  a 
blue  cardboard  file.  He  studied  each  feature.  That  low 
forehead.  The  eyes  that  avoided  the  camera.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  crude:  the  blacks  too  dark,  the  whites  too  pro¬ 
nounced  ...  the  flashlight  had  caused  that.  But 
the  features  Beudard  knew.  They  were  fixed  in  his 
memory.  He  yielded  to  the  perplexing  dream  which, 
suddenly,  took  him  back  twenty  years.  Back  to  the  time 
of  his  youth,  a  time  of  trouble  and  adventure. 

No  possible  doubt.  A  mere  coincidence  would  be  im¬ 
probable.  Twenty  years  of  peace,  of  security,  of  honest 
living — then  this — and  the  end  of  everything.  He  who 
thought  he  had  become  the  Mr.  X.  He  who  wanted  to 
be  well-known  throughout  the  whole  town,  respected,  ap- 
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predated.  Suddenly,  one  small  incident  and  it  is  all  over. 
If  what  Beudard  thought  was  true  could  he  remain  the 
Mr.  X.?  Strange — to  feel  that  everything  was  slipping, 
and  not  even  feel  sorry.  .  .  .  To  find  himself  back 

where  he  had  started.  But  perhaps  he  could  escape, 
shielded  by  his  municipal  post.  Perhaps?  No  ...  he 
felt  it  was  impossible.  He  must  act.  .  .  . 

He  spent  the  whole  morning  in  dreams.  It  was  almost 
noon  when  he  came  to  himself  again.  He  put  the  picture 
in  his  pocket,  called  the  engineer,  said  a  few  words  of 
apology  for  the  delay,  and  left.  He  gazed  at  the  gate 
of  his  factory  with  wondering  eyes,  at  the  trees  on  the 
road  as  if  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  He  found  he 
was  quite  different  from  his  usual  self,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  himself  anymore.  .  .  . 

Because  if  this  man  in  the  picture  was  Fred  .  .  . 

could  he,  himself,  be  other  than  the  man  he  had  been, 
long  ago,  Fred’s  old  friend:  .  .  .  Master  Jones? 

A  kind  of  alcove,  filled  with  heavy  smoke;  a  yellowish 
candle  around  which  bugs  were  creeping.  Larga-Nuova, 
a  port,  ancient,  dirty,  ill-frequented,  under  the  tepid  win¬ 
ter  rains.  They  had  been  drinking  bootleg  whisky  for 
two  hours  and  no  one  was  drunk  yet.  They  would  have 
liked  to  get  Josip  Rasek  drunk — though  not  out  of  kind- 
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heartedness,  poor  devil — to  get  rid  of  him.  But  he  held 
his  liquor  too  well,  and  there  was  little  could  be  said  in 
front  of  the  talking  fool.  To  throw  him  out  of  the  alcove, 
into  the  cabaret,  would  draw  the  attention  of  White  Jim, 
and  if  that  low  dog  of  a  nigger  started  listening  in  .  .  . 
they  could  not  carry  on  business  at  all.  Wait  till  Josip 
was  drunk?  They  all  tried  their  best  to  get  him  there. 

“You’d  never  have  thought  .  .  .” 

“Come  on,  now,  old  yid,”  Fred  interrupted,  slapping 
him  on  the  back,  “you’re  not  drinking.” 

“Huh,  what’s  old  yid?” 

He  spoke  an  approximate  English,  with  a  Jewish  accent, 
adding  Marseillaise  slang  and  a  few  Serbian  words. 

“Drink  up,  dear  Mr.  Rasek.” 

The  Commodore  did  not  say  much.  Simply  kept 
passing  his  cigar  from  right  to  left  and  back  again,  with 
his  lips.  But  he  was  filling  the  Jew’s  glass  and  urging 
him  to  drink. 

But  “dear  Mr.  Rasek”  was  still  chattering: 

“Trinidad?  .  .  .  sure.  On  the  coast  it’s  easy. 

.  .  .  But  inland  .  .  .  veil  ...  if  you  can  once 

get  out  of  it.  .  .  .  Now,  take  me.  .  .  . 

“Ah,  hell  .  .  .”  said  Fred.  “Always  you.  .  .  . 
We’ve  seen  nothing,  maybe?  .  .  .  Fifteen  years  I’ve 
been  logging  around.  .  .  .” 
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“Shut  up!”  the  Commodore  cut  in,  looking  Fred 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

And  turning  toward  the  Serbian  Jew: 

“You’re  not  doing  us  justice.  .  .  .” 

Josip  swallowed  his  whole  glassful. 

“Yeah.  ...  S’  I  was  tellin’  you.  ...  I  got 
in  one  night  wid  anudder  guy,  just  as  tough  as  me.  .  .  . 
We  were  fed  up,  you  know  .  .  .  since  morning,  with 
the  ax,  through  the  forest.  We  walks  in  the  cabin,  we 
lights  a  torch  .  .  .  two  mapepeetes  curled  up  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Male  and  female,  as  they  usually  travel.  One’s  head 
was  hanging  down.  We  blinds  him  with  the  flame.  The 
udder  one  drops  and  disappears.  He  was  at  least  six  feet 
long.  And  there  was  anudder  one,  watching  us.  .  .  .” 

“Ah  .  .  yawned  Master  Jones.  “What  are  you 
talking  about,  snakes?  .  .  .  Aren’t  you  through  yet? 
.  .  .  You’re  not  the  only  one  it  happened  to.  .  .  . 

If  I  was  to  tell  you  all  the  mapepeetes  and  macaourels 
I’ve  killed.  .  .  .  Besides,  hey,  don’t  you  hear  the 
music.  .  .  .  The  Chica  is  here  tonight  .  .  .  didn’t 
you  see  her?” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  dance?” 

Fred  signalled  to  Master  Jones.  The  fellow  s  voice 
was  getting  thicker.  Master  Jones  got  up  and  took  the 
Jew  by  the  shoulders: 
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“Go  dance,  old  fellow.  We  got  to  talk  business.” 

“Huh,  what  business?” 

“Rubber.  Ten  tons  to  fetch  at  Para.” 

The  Commodore  had  not  moved. 

“That  was  dumb,”  he  said,  and  putting  his  cigar  back 
in  his  mouth  he  poured  some  whisky  in  a  large  tumbler, 
tasted  it,  spat,  and  groaned:  “Damned  wood  alcohol 
from  Germany.”  He  got  up  and  reached  for  a  bottle, 
in  the  corner.  It  had  no  label  and  was  covered  with  dust. 
“That’s  better.”  It  was  old,  original  white  rum.  “You 
could  have  waited  till  he  was  completely  .  .  .”  and 

with  his  hand  he  made  a  zig-zagging  motion. 

“Doesn’t  matter.  He  won’t  say  anything.  And  Jim’s 
too  busy.  .  .  .” 

Fred  went  to  the  door.  A  breath  of  music  rushed  in, 
together  with  a  smell  of  cheap  perfume  and  sweat. 

“See?  The  old  black  monkey  can’t  hear  us.” 

“You  never  know  with  him,”  said  Master  Jones. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  explain  to  him,”  interrupted  the  Commodore, 
pointing  to  Jones. 

He  had  assumed  again  his  cold,  set  Scandinavian  ex¬ 
pression.  Neither  Fred  nor  Jones  liked  to  look  straight 
at  the  frozen  Swede.  Among  themselves  they  called  him 
Edison,  as  a  joke,  because  he  looked  like  the  pictures 
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of  the  inventor  they  had  seen  in  the  papers.  But  when 
it  became  necessary  to  speak  to  him  they  said  “sir,”  and 
did  not  feel  like  getting  familiar  with  him.  Even  if  they 
had,  he  soon  would  have  stopped  it. 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Fred. 

And  lowering  his  voice: 

“Well.  ...  As  you  know,  the  Commodore.  .  .  . 
All  right!  You  know  the  Maris-Stella?  You’ve  seen 
her  in  port.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Master  Jones,  nodding  his  head. 

“What  d’you  think  of  it?” 

Jones  hesitated. 

“Go  on,  you  can  say  it.  The  Commodore  thinks  the 
way  you  do  about  it.” 

“Well,  all  right.  We  understand  each  other.” 

“She  isn’t  at  Larga-Nuova  now.  Niehl  .  .  .  you 
know  him,  the  Norwegian  skipper,  the  one  who  settled 
Tom  with  a  bottle  last  year  ...  on  account  of 
Paquita.  .  .  . 

“Yes,  I  know.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  Niehl  brought  her  to  Santa  Cruz  and  said  he 
wouldn’t  sail  her  any  more.  The  lazy  louse,  since  he 
married  that  Frenchy  dame  who’s  got  a  house,  he  won’t 
do  a  thing  but  look  after  his  niggers  and  his  sugar  canes.” 

“Why  won’t  he  sail  her.  .  .  .  Finds  her  too.  .  .  . 
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He  looked  at  the  Swede  who  slowly  winked  his  left  eye. 

“I  get  you.” 

“Now,  you  see,  sir,  what  did  I  tell  you?”  exclaimed 
Fred,  banging  his  bony  fist  on  the  table.  “You  always 
get  together  with  him.  Clever,  this  Master  Jones!  No 
more  Master  or  no  more  Jones  than  I  am — what?  .  .  .” 

“Mind  your  own  business,  Fred,  or  else  your  dirty 
mug  will.  ...” 

“There  he  goes.  .  .  .  We’re  only  joking.  .  .  . 
Say  sir,  that’s  pretty  good  milk  you  got  there.  .  .  .” 

The  Swede  filled  the  glasses. 

“That  old  black  monkey.  .  .  .  hah,  hah,  White  Jim! 
He  doesn’t  keep  this  stuff.  Did  you  bring  it  yourself?” 

Fred  was  getting  too  gay. 

“Then,  what?”  said  Master  Jones. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  grabbing  him  by  the  arm. 

“No,  shut  up,”  interrupted  the  Commodore. 

He  put  his  cigar  on  a  chair,  and  with  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  he  looked  at  Master 
Jones. 

“Listen.  He  (with  a  vague  movement  of  the  shoulder 
toward  Fred)  told  me  that  you  had  studied.  .  .  .” 

“For  a  captain’s  ticket.  True,  sir,  I  did  enter  school.” 

“Marseilles?” 

“Yes.  But  I  didn’t  graduate.” 
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“I  know.” 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing.  A  woman.  .  .  .” 

“I  know  that,  too.” 

“Ah.”  Jones  was  surprised.  “You  .  .  .  Fred? 
Did  he  .  .  .?” 

“No,”  said  the  Swede.  “Don’t  try  and  find  out  who 
told  me.  Well  then,  you  could  master  a  ship?” 

“The  Maris-Stella?” 

“Fr  instance.” 

“Lousy  tug,”  Jones  grumbled.  “And  if  Niehl  doesn’t 
want  her  any  more.  .  .  .” 

“That’s  just  it,”  said  the  Commodore.  And  Fred 
gave  him  a  shove  under  the  table.  Jones  reflected  a 
moment. 

“Some  job,  you’re  giving  me.  And  Fred  comes  with 
me?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well  .  .  .  and  where  would  we  go?” 

“You’d  get  the  barge  at  Santa  Cruz.  You’d  take  on 
a  load  of  bananas  .  .  .  set  off  to  Trinidad,  f’r  instance, 
as  long  as  Josip  mentioned  it  a  while  ago.  Two  barrels 
of  gunpowder  forward.  .  .  .  And,  the  first  night. 

.  You  could  be  near  an  island  and  manage  with 
the  lifeboat.” 

“And  the  others?” 
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“Bah,  four  niggers.” 

“Well,  even  niggers.  .  . 

“Half  of  the  premium  for  the  two  of  you,”  concluded 
the  Swede,  picking  up  his  cigar. 

“On  whom?” 

“North  American  Guaranty  Trust.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Fred,  “three  thousand  bucks.  You 
don’t  pick  that  up  every  day.” 

e  v 

When  the  time  came  for  the  job  to  be  done,  Fred 
and  Jones  quarreled  in  whispers.  Of  the  four  darkies 
from  Martinique  who  constituted  the  crew — all  of  them 
ex-convicts  banished  from  their  own  country — three  were 
asleep.  The  last  one,  Tommy,  was  on  the  after  deck. 
Fred  had  taken  the  watch.  Jones  was  supposedly  in 
bed. 

It  had  been  raining  all  the  way  from  Santa  Cruz. 
The  soft,  ceaseless  rain  made  a  dense  halo  over  the  sea. 
You  could  not  see  three  miles  ahead.  And  even  less 
when  night  fell. 

When  all  were  asleep  Master  Jones  climbed  up  to 
the  bridge. 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Fred. 

“Not  yet.  We  don’t  know  where  we  are.  Can  you 
see  land?  I  can’t.” 
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“We  must  be  abreast  of  Ciavoqua.” 

"So  you  say.” 

"Well,  you  may  be  the  captain  for  the  time  being, 
but  I  know  more  about  it  than  you  do.  I’m  telling  you 
the  island  is  starboard.  We’ll  be  plumb  on  it  in  an  hour.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see.  Right  now,  nothing  doing.” 

He  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  bridge  and  knocked  his 
pipe  against  the  railing,  grumbling  all  the  while.  Master 
Jones  still  had  accessions  of  remorse. 

Fred  spoke  louder. 

"Shut  up,”  whispered  Jones. 

"Says  you!  I  told  Edison  you’d  turn  yellow.  No 
use  taking  on  a  job  if  you  haven’t  got  the  guts  to  pull  it.” 

"If  you’re  looking  for  trouble,  you’ll  get  it.  But  why 
go  waking  up  the  niggers  .  .  .  and  letting  Tommy 

get  wise  to  us.  We’ll  settle  that  later.” 

"Well,  will  you  or  won’t  you?  ...  Or  shall  I  go 
alone?” 

"Shut  up.  I’m  the  boss  here.” 

"Yeah?  You  can  boss  your  four  brothers  but  not 
me.  I’m  the  Commodore’s  man,  don’t  you  forget  it. 
And  if  I  tell  him  you  ditched  me.  .  .  .” 

"That’ll  do,”  Jones  cut  in,  threatingly,  "I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  in  my  pocket  that’ll  keep  you  quiet,  you  damned 
blubberer.  Leave  it  to  me.  It’s  no  use  pulling  out 
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when  we’re  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  sinking. 
.  .  .  I  want  to  be  sure.  .  . 

For  two  long  hours  they  stood,  inert,  smoking  their 
pipes.  The  rain  was  so  thick  the  ship  seemed  to  be 
lying  beneath  wet  blankets. 

“Hear  that?”  said  Fred. 

It  was  the  sound  of  breakers. 

“Yes.” 

“We’re  likely  to  run  aground.” 

“Don’t  worry.” 

“Let’s  go,  what  .  .  .?” 

“Yes.  See  what  Tommy’s  up  to?” 

Fred  disappeared  behind  the  bridge.  A  few  moments 
later  Jones  heard  the  sound  of  a  falling  body,  then  the 
scraping  of  something  dragged  across  the  deck,  and  a 
heavy  splash  in  the  water. 

“It’s  Tommy,”  he  thought.  He  was  nervous,  worried. 
And  he  did  not  like  what  he  was  doing.  This  damned 
stunt  could  lead  to.  .  .  .  Bah!  No  witnesses,  no 

evidence.  But  there  was  that  talkative  Fred.  He  must 
try  and  lose  him. 

“There  you  are,”  said  Fred,  when  he  returned,  as 
quietly  as  he  had  departed.  “The  bastard  was  asleep. 
Sleeping  for  good,  now.”  And  he  whistled  between  his 
teeth.  “Oh,  Daisy,  Daisy,  Daisy,  dear.  .  .  .” 
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“Let’s  go  rig  up  the  life  boat.” 

“On  the  quiet,  hey.” 

They  made  several  attempts.  The  pulleys  were  creak¬ 
ing,  a  rotted  line  snapped,  and  the  boat  fell  on  the  deck 
with  a  clatter.  They  stood  still.  All  right!  No  one 
had  moved.  They  managed  to  repair  the  damage. 

“Some  tug,  this  is.  .  .  .”  said  Fred. 

“Lousy.  If  the  boat  is  no  better  than  the  blooming 
piece  of  string,  we’ll  be  in  fine  shape.” 

“We’ll  see.” 

“We  couldn’t  even  swim  it.  The  sharks.  .  .  ,” 

“Bah!  They’re  not  real  sharks.” 

“Well,  they’re  no  better.” 

They  brought  the  boat  astern  with  a  good  solid  line. 

“Get  an  ax.  Must  be  sure  to  cut  this  line.” 

“Oars  in?” 

“Yeah.” 

“All,  right.  I’ll  go.  .  .  .” 

“Wait,”  said  Fred,  “no  use  both  of  us  going.  I  pre¬ 
pared  the  powder,  let  me  attend  to  it.” 

Jones  climbed  down  to  the  boat  and  waited. 

“What  if  I  pushed  off  now?”  he  thought.  But  Fred 
had  shown  faith  in  him  by  going  to  the  powder  barrel 
alone.  So  he  waited.  After  a  long  minute,  he  heard 
Fred. 
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“Climb  down  the  rope.” 

“I  can’t,”  replied  an  agonizing  voice. 

Jones  heard  him  try,  slip  and  fall  in  the  water.  He 
leaned  over,  groped  around  and  searched  the  water  with 
an  oar.  Fred  got  hold.  He  pulled  him  aboard.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  to  let  the  fellow  sink. 

“What  is  it  .  .  .”  he  asked. 

“Shove  off,  for  God’s  sake,  shove  off.” 

True,  he  had  forgotten.  He  was  nervous.  He  chopped 
two  or  three  times  with  the  ax.  Then  the  shock  of  the 
rope  breaking  threw  him  back  into  the  boat.  Ten  sec¬ 
onds  later  the  blast  covered  them  with  a  red  glow.  Jones 
saw  Fred’s  face.  It  was  ghastly,  with  a  large  wound 
across  the  forehead.  He  did  not  have  time  to  think. 
The  churning  waters  shook  them  hard.  They  had  to 
hang  on  to  their  miserable  boat  with  all  their  strength. 
For  fifteen  minutes  they  were  tossed  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  When  they  could  speak,  Jones  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

Fred  was  groaning  faintly.  .  .  .  “My  leg.  .  . 
“What?” 

“I  fell  as  I  was  climbing  up.  Fell  on  a  saw,  I  think. 
It’s  bleeding.  .  .  .  And  that  trail  of  powder  burning 
alongside  of  me.  .  .  .  Damn  it.  .  .  .” 

Jones  struck  two  or  three  matches.  The  last  one  flared. 
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He  held  it  under  his  coat. 

“Good  God.”  He  grumbled  when  he  could  see  a  little. 

The  bottom  of  the  boat  was  covered  with  blood. 

“Wait.  Ill  bandage  it.”  Jones  took  off  his  shirt  be¬ 
neath  his  sweater.  He  tore  it  into  strips. 

“Better  now?” 

“Thanks.  You’re  a  good  guy  after  all.” 

When  he  had  finished  bandaging  the  wound — and  how 
it  was  bleeding — the  bare  bone  was  exposed — Jones  took 
the  oars.  He  could  hear  the  breakers.  He  steered  by  the 
sound  of  them.  It  seemed  to  come  from  straight  behind 
him  but  when  he  turned,  it  turned,  too  .  .  .  and  the 
more  he  turned!  He  stopped,  exhausted.  It  was  still 
raining.  He  was  wet  to  the  skin.  Fred  was  silent.  Now 
and  then  he  groaned  and  complained.  It  got  on  Jones’ 
nerves  so  that  he  could  not  help  shouting  irritably: 

“Can’t  you  stop  crying  like  a  goddamned  kid.  One 
more  yelp  out  of  you  and  I’ll  .  .  .” 

“Jones,”  Fred  sighed.  “I  think  I’m  going  to  croak.” 

“Well,  we  all  croak,”  Jones  answered.  He  tightened 
the  bandages. 

Calm  again,  he  said:  “Hang  on  till  daylight.  Well 
get  out  of  this.” 

While  he  was  busying  himself  with  Fred,  a  swift 
current  had  sucked  them  in. 
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“Just  as  well,”  thought  Jones.  “It’ll  take  us  somewhere.” 

The  current  was  faster  now.  He  was  afraid. 

“Get  ready,  Fred,  we’re  going  to  be  thrown.  .  . 

“I  can’t.” 

“I’ll  help  you.” 

The  thundering  noise  of  the  breakers  was  increasing. 
The  little  boat  was  whisked  through  the  night  and  tossed 
wildly.  The  two  men  huddled  in  the  bottom  of  it  clawed 
the  wet  planks.  Suddenly  they  felt  themselves  lifted. 

“Look  out,”  cried  Jones. 

And  he  found  himself  in  the  water,  swimming  blindly. 
Fred  yelled.  Jones  took  a  couple  of  good  strokes  and  felt 
the  soft  body  of  his  companion  beneath  his  outstretched 
hands.  He  tried  to  call  to  him  but  his  mouth  filled  with 
water.  He  spat,  furiously.  It  lasted  two  or  three  minutes. 
Then  he  was  thrown  against  something  hard.  He  clung 
to  it  and  dragged  in  Fred,  who  was  half  dead,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  rock. 

Six  months  at  Larga-Nuova.  Starting  life  over,  as  it 
was  before.  “I’ll  divide  the  premium,”  the  Commodore 
had  said,  “but  I  don’t  pay  in  advance.” 

Jones  wanted  to  touch  him  for  some  money.  But  you 
could  never  tell  the  old  Swede  how  to  manage  his  own 
business. 
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“If  you  don’t  like  it,  you  can  clear  out,”  he  would  say. 

“You  watch  him  close,  now,”  Fred  advised.  He  was 
confined  to  bed  with  his  sore  leg.  “Don’t  let  him  beat  it. 
He’s  likely  to  clear  out,  and  once  he’s  gone,  to  hell  with 
us.  We  wouldn’t  get  a  cent.  Watch  him,  the  dirty 
crook.” 

But  the  Swede  must  have  had  other  plans  because  it 
did  not  look  as  if  he  wanted  to  skip.  Maybe  he  was 
going  to  keep  his  promise  and  share  with  them  after  all. 
But  Fred  did  not  believe  in  him.  True  enough,  suffering 
made  him  a  little  sour.  He  was  sore  at  the  Commodore 
for  dragging  him  into  a  game  where  he  might  have  to 
lose  his  leg. 

“By  Jove,  what’ll  I  do  when  they’ve  chopped  it  off? 

One-legged  Fred,  hey - ” 

“You’ll  buy  a  shack  somewhere  in  your  neck  of  the 
woods  with  the  money,  and  plant  cabbages,  as  we  say 
in  my  country.” 

“Say  .  .  .  take  another  look  at  me  .  .  .  I’d 
keep  right  on  going.  With  my  dough  I  might  buy  a 
load  of  coffee,  or  rubber,  or  maybe  try  the  Chink’s  wheel. 
.  .  .  If  Edison  pays  us.  .  .  .” 

When  Fred  was  able  to  drag  himself  around  he  came 
and  sat  near  the  boss  and  bothered  him  until  the  Com¬ 
modore  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  old  rum.  At  first  the 
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Swede  gave  it  to  him,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  him.  But 
you  could  never  get  Fred  drunk.  His  tall,  lanky  body 
seemed  to  soak  up  the  liquor  and  never  feel  the  worse 
for  it.  And  when  he  was  full  of  drinks,  Fred  argued  all 
the  louder.  “Why  won’t  you,  sir?  You’re  bound  to 
get  the  money.” 

“No,  not  bound  to.” 

“The  insurance  company?” 

“Yes.” 

“They  suspect  something?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Find  the  tug  too  expensive?” 

“Maybe.” 

An  agent  of  the  North  American  Guaranty  Trust  had 
been  in  to  see  Jones,  and  Jones  had  made  a  mess  of  things. 

“A  fine  customer  you  brought  me  there.” 

“Well,  he  did  the  work,  didn’t  he?” 

“Let’s  hope  the  agent  doesn’t  get  his  wind  up.” 

It  worried  them. 

“They  can’t  prove  anything.” 

“What  if  they  let  us  sue  them?” 

“They’d  lose.” 

“How  d’you  know?  Jones  didn’t  have  a  license.” 

“Can’t  we  .  .  .  ?”  and  he  made  the  gesture  of 

counting  money.  .  .  . 
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“Oh,  I  tried  that.  I  think  it’ll  be  fixed  up,”  said  the 
Commodore. 

It  was  fixed  up,  after  six  months.  But  not  the  way 
they  wanted  it.  The  Company  offered  two-thirds.  The 
agent  returned.  That  was  the  best  he  could  do,  in  spite 
of  .  .  .  well,  they  understood  each  other.  The 
Swede  took  the  money.  He  got  it  one  evening.  Fred 
heard  about  it,  God  knows  how.  He  and  Jones  joined 
the  Commodore  at  Jim’s.  He  was  already  in  the  alcove 
with  the  insurance  fellow. 

They  talked  of  this  and  that.  The  Commodore  seemed 
gay.  A  glimmer  in  his  eyes.  On  the  table  he  had  four 
bottles  of  spirits  from  which  he  composed  strange  mix¬ 
tures.  He  added  rum  to  cream  of  cocoa  and  drank  it 
in  one  gulp,  suddenly  serious.  They  saw  he  was  getting 
pretty  tight.  It  was  Fred  who  got  the  idea:  he  did  not 
say  anything  at  the  time  to  Master  Jones.  Waiting  for 
the  right  moment.  Considering  what  they  had  been 
through  together,  they  could  count  on  each  other.  The 
Yankee  did  not  hold  his  liquor  so  well.  After  an  hour 
he  fell  asleep.  He  was  not  used  to  it.  The  Commodore 
wanted  to  leave  him  alone.  But  not  Fred.  The  fellow 
might  not  really  be  asleep.  He  called  Jim.  The  nigger 
got  hold  of  the  sleeper  and  stretched  him  outside  where 
the  cool  air  of  the  night  would  cure  him. 
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“Now  then,”  said  Fred  when  they  were  alone,  “let’s 
settle  up.  Got  the  money,  sir?” 

“Yeah,  but  tomorrow  will  do.” 

“Why  wait  till  tomorrow,”  Fred  roared,  “you’ve  been 
stringing  us  along  plenty.  It’s  right  now,  ...  or 
else.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  we’re  through,”  said  Jones. 

“If  I  wanted  .  .  .”  answered  the  Swede. 

They  looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  were  going  to 
fight.  Fred  was  thinking.  .  .  . 

“I  wonder  if  he’s  got  the  money  with  him? - ” 

“Well,  let’s  not  fight  now.  Jones  and  I  are  good 
fellows,  but  you  understand,  sir,  we’d  like  the  feel  of 
that  dough  we’ve  earned.” 

“An  advance,  f’r  instance,”  said  Jones. 

“That’s  it,  just  an  advance  .  .  .  tonight.  .  .  . 
Then  we’ll  have  a  drink.” 

“I’ll  buy  a  bottle,  too.” 

“Me  too,”  said  Fred. 

The  Swede  was  smiling.  That  happy  half -drunken 
smile. 

“Good  old  fellow,”  exclaimed  Fred,  whacking  him  on 
the  back,  a  thing  he  never  would  have  done  if  the  Com¬ 
modore  had  been  his  usual  calm  and  dignified  self. 
“You  were  only  pulling  our  leg  all  this  time.  But  you 
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aren’t  drinking.”  And  he  poured  alcohol  in  the  glasses. 
The  Swede  drained  his.  Fred  motioned  to  Jones  to 
empty  their  own  glasses  under  the  table. 

“HI  give  you  a  thousand  each.  .  .  .” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“And  tomorrow,  another  thousand.” 

“And  the  rest?” 

“What  rest?” 

“Well,  we  agreed  on  three  thousand,  didn’t  we?  One 
and  one  is  two,  not  three” 

“I  said  half.  The  company  won’t  pay  me  all  of  it. 
I  give  you  half  of  what  I  get.” 

“You  damned  crook,”  Jones  flared  up.  “You  prom¬ 
ised  us  three  thousand.  You’ll  come  across,  or  else  .  .  .” 
“Pipe  down,  Jones,”  said  Fred. 

Jones  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  What?  Fred  wasn’t 
kicking?  He  was  willing  to  lose  a  thousand  dollars? 

“Sure,  the  Commodore  is  right.  It’s  half  of  what  he 
gets.  As  long  as  we’ve  agreed  we’ll  stick  to  it.” 

He  winked,  to  convey  some  idea  to  Jones.  Jones  did 
not  get  it,  but  kept  quiet. 

“Well,  then,  you  going  to  give  us  that  grand?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Swede  stiffly,  with  a  widening  smile. 
He  pulled  out  a  fat  wallet.  The  eyes  of  the  two  men 
lit  up.  He  opened  it  carefully.  They  could  see  sheafs 
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of  gray  bills.  He  gave  them  one  each.  Jones  examined 
it.  Fred  put  his  in  his  pocket,  laughing. 

“Let’s  have  another  round  on  the  Maris-Stella,”  he 
suggested.  “But  I’m  fed  up  with  this  smelly  cave.  Shall 
we  go  to  the  Chink’s,  sir?” 

It  was  the  only  gambling  joint  in  Larga-Nuova.  To 
get  there  one  must  follow  the  wharf  for  half  a  mile, 
along  the  howling  sea.  Fred  called  Jim,  gave  him  a 
bunch  of  bills,  and  before  the  Swede  could  even  acquiesce 
he  found  himself  outside,  half  supported,  half  pushed  by 
his  two  accomplices. 

They  walked  a  few  hundred  yards,  singing  as  they 
went.  They  were  a  long  way  past  the  last  houses.  Fred 
stopped  suddenly  and  said: 

“Pretty  bad,  tonight.  Hey,  Jones.  You  remember? 
.  .  .  My  leg  remembers!  I  say,  sir,  aren’t  you  going 

to  give  me  something  for  my  leg?  For  a  scar  four  inch 
long  and  one  inch  deep?” 

The  Swede  did  not  answer,  suddenly  scared. 

“So.  .  .  .  You  thought  you  were  going  to  slip  us 
two  grand  and  get  away  with  five  or  six  for  yourself, 
huh?  You  yellow-haired  monkey.  Hey,  Jones,  what 
d’you  think?”* 

“Let’s  split  it  three  ways  and  call  it  quits.” 

Just  then  the  Swede  escaped  from  them  and  ran  toward 
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the  town.  But  he  was  too  drunk.  They  caught  up  with 
him. 

“Come  on,”  shouted  Fred. 

They  both  jumped  on  him. 

“The  wallet,”  said  Jones. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  him?”  the  other  asked. 

“Overboard.  If  they  find  him  here  in  the  morning 
with  two  blades  in  his  back  .  .  .” 

They  threw  the  body  into  the  sea. 

They  struck  a  match  and  divided  the  loot.  Over  five 
thousand  each. 

“Now,”  said  Jones,  “we  must  beat  it.” 

“Let’s  separate.  No  use  staying  together.  We’d  get 
mad  at  each  other  and  spill  the  beans.  The  Belle  Hélène 
sails  tomorrow  for  Pointe-à-Pitre.  I  know  the  skipper, 
Guilini,  a  Corsican.  You  beat  it  on  another  ship.  They 
won’t  find  him  for  four  or  five  days,  maybe  never.  .  .  . 
But  don’t  stay  here.  .  .  .  Besides.  .  .  .” 

He  patted  Jones  on  the  shoulder,  intimately,  like  some¬ 
one  giving  good  advice  to  a  child: 

“You  see,  old  boy,  now  that  you’ve  got  your  pile,  you 
ought  to  go  back  home.  You’re  not  made  for  this  kind 
of  life.  You  always  seem  indifferent;  you’re  not  yellow, 
you  pull  a  good  job,  but  you  don’t  get  away  with  it  any 
too  well.  You’re  not  much  good.  I’ll  tell  you  .  .  . 
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when  I  went  in  to  blow  up  the  barge,  I  knew  damned 
well  you  wouldn’t  leave  me,  you  wouldn’t  cut  that  rope. 
Me,  I  don’t  know,  maybe  I  would  have.  .  .  .  Well, 
so  long.  ...  I  got  to  see  Guilini.  .  . 

?  p 

Twenty  years  gone  by.  The  graphites  in  Madagascar, 
and  wealth.  Twenty  years.  And  so  much  is  forgotten 
that  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  are  the  man 
who  once  did  this  and  that.  .  .  .  Nothing  remains 

of  the  well-hidden  past  but  a  vague  remembrance,  like 
that  of  a  book  read  when  you  were  young,  a  book  that 
struck  you  then  but  which  you  cannot  recall  now  you  are 
grown-up — neither  the  text  nor  the  author.  Mr.  Beudard, 
ex-thief!  Nothing  to  indicate  it.  No  one  to  suspect  it. 
Yet,  somewhere  deep  inside,  an  obscure  desire  to  own  up 
and  be  that  one  rather  than  this.  That  one:  the  man  of 
crimes,  of  Larga-Nuova,  Master  Jones!  Twenty  years 
.  .  .  quite  a  lapse — an  orderly  existence.  Certainly 
.  .  .  his  factories  .  .  .  his  apartment,  his  wife, 
his  prominent  post.  Everything  that  represented  the  se¬ 
cure,  the  immovable,  the  solid  basis  of  life.  Nothing  could 
shake  it  apparently — nothing  but  this  secret  blow,  un¬ 
expected,  and  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  soul. 

Beudard  noticed  the  first  change  in  himself  when 
he  realized  that  he  was  being  sharp,  almost  brutal  to 
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his  wife  and  his  daughters.  He  was  brusque  with  Jeanne 
who  brought  him  her  weekly  report  showing  poor  marks 
in  recitation;  irritated  with  his  wife  for  some  domestic 
detail.  Having  noticed  it,  he  was  silent  all  evening. 
Silent,  as  in  the  old  days  when  the  others  were  drinking 
and  laughing.  That  air  of  indifference,  as  Fred  used 
to  say.  It  was  his  way  of  enjoying  the  charm  of  adven¬ 
ture,  as  if  he  were  letting  it  enter  his  very  heart.  How 
he  had  enjoyed  remembering.  .  .  .  Although  he  did 
not  like  it  ...  or  yes,  perhaps  he  only  thought  he 
did  not  like  it. 

They  had  invited  friends  in  for  the  evening. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Beudard?”  these  people 
thought. 

He  almost  never  spoke.  Looked  dazed.  Some  busi¬ 
ness  worry,  they  thought,  and  joked  about  it. 

“Suppose  it  is  Fred,”  he  mused.  “Poor  old  .  .  .” 

“Now  .  .  .  why  did  you  play  second  hand  high?” 

He  apologized  in  an  uncertain  voice.  How  all  this 
atmosphere  bored  him  tonight. 

When  the  guests  had  departed,  he  said:  “Fm  going 
out.”  He  could  not  endure  his  white  and  gold  apart¬ 
ment  any  longer.  His  wife  seemed  surprised,  and  he 
invented  an  urgent  case  he  had  on  hand.  The  files  were 
in  the  office. 
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The  cool  air  did  him  good.  The  town  was  deserted, 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  walking  through  a  cemetery.  He 
had  come  out  just  to  be  alone,  that  he  might  live  in 
his  imagination  again.  He  turned  to  the  left,  then  to 
the  right  along  a  narrow  street.  When  he  reached  the 
Town  Hall  he  looked  at  the  building  in  wonder.  He? 
Jones?  What  did  he  have  in  common  with  this  huge, 
absurd  building,  with  its  luminous  clock  staring  at  him. 
He  thought:  “If  I  should  meet  my  policemen  on  their 
rounds?”  The  idea  amused  him  for  a  moment.  It 
seemed  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  playing  a  part  in  a 
comedy,  in  a  farce  that  he  thought  was  true,  but  had 
ended  behind  a  fallen  curtain. 

Dance  music  floated  to  him  in  the  night.  Yes.  He 
knew  where  it  came  from.  Galloud  of  the  special  squad 
had  told  him.  He  went  down  the  alley  which  ran  through 
a  block  of  houses  near  the  Town  Hall.  The  sound  of 
the  mechanical  piano  was  more  distinct.  In  a  blind  alley 
branching  off  was  the  light  of  a  cafe.  The  shadows  of 
a  couple  dancing  moved  on  the  ground  outside.  Beudard 
walked  toward  the  café  slowly,  unfamiliar  with  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  felt  a  strange  joy  as  he  drew  near  the 
window.  Some  Italian  workmen  and  some  women  were 
inside.  All  that  suspicious  riff-raff  that  are  never  seen 
during  the  day.  They  danced  quietly,  came  back  to  their 
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tables — drank.  A  fox-trot  started  up:  “I  want  to  be 
...  happy,  but  I  .  .  .”  They  waltzed  to  it,  clinging 
to  each  other.  It  was  so  crowded  they  could  hardly  move. 
They  rolled  around  all  together,  with  a  slow,  rhythmic 
motion.  It  seemed  to  the  new  Jones  that  he  recognized 
several  of  them.  Of  course  .  .  .  that  tall  one  .  .  . 
with  a  cigarette  hanging  from  the  comer  of  his  mouth 
.  .  .  he  had  seen  him  at  Majunga  ...  or  else, 

perhaps,  at  Pointe-à-Pitre.  And  this  one,  the  small  one 
who  held  his  arm  up  so  grotesquely,  as  if  to  keep  his 
partner  from  falling — it  was  Tom,  ...  the  fellow 
who  worked  for  Niehl.  .  .  .  Ah,  Paquita,  what  a 

beautiful  girl!  .  .  .  He  could  not  see  very  well  because 
of  the  dense  smoke  that  filled  the  room.  The  imitation 
lace  curtain  bothered  him.  A  corner  of  it  was  pulled 
aside  but  he  would  have  to  squat  to  see  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  He  crouched  close  to  the  ground. 

He  was  still  the  same  Jones.  He  was  going  to  go  in, 
sit  at  a  table,  call  a  woman  ...  the  dark  one  standing 
at  the  bar.  He  had  plenty  of  money.  He  felt  his  pockets. 
How  come  he  had  so  much?  .  .  .  Oh,  the  factories 

.  .  .  the  profits  ...  the  small  town.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Beudard. 

Master  Jones  was  dead! 

He  felt  so  disappointed  that  he  stood  up.  His  thighs 
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hurt  him.  Jones  did  not  have  the  gout.  He  was  not 
fat.  True,  he  ate  less.  Beudard  leaned  against  the  wall. 
Suddenly  scared,  he  looked  for  his  revolver.  Someone 
was  watching  him.  He  could  only  distinguish  a  white 
face.  He  did  not  recognize  it.  But  the  other  fellow 
could  see  him  better  ...  in  the  light  of  the  cafe 
window.  .  .  .  The  man  came  over  and  saluted  him. 
It  was  Galloud  of  the  special  squad: 

“The  Mayor  is  looking  around  for  himself?  .  .  .” 

(“Damned  fool,”  thought  Mr.  Beudard.  But  maybe 
it  was  for  the  best.  He  was  disappointed  again.  His 
municipal  post  covered  him  too  well.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  his  disguise.  .  .  .) 

“As  you  see,  Galloud.” 

(Absurd.  It  didn’t  make  sense.  That  he  should  be 
doing  police  work.  .  .  .  God  .  .  .  what  a  fool.) 
But  it  pleased  him  to  note  the  stupidity  of  his  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  he  was  fooling  the  cop,  a  cop  who  was 
Jones’  enemy. 

Beudard  shook  hands  with  the  policeman  and  left. 
Nothing  unseen  in  this  small  town.  Unconsciously  he 
walked  toward  the  jail.  It  was  dark.  He  tripped  over 
a  garbage  can  and  nearly  fell. 

“What  am  I  doing  here?  .  .  .” 

He  looked  at  the  walls. 
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“Fred?” 

After  all,  he  was  safe.  Fred  was  locked  up.  Nothing 
could  compromise  him.  Those  thick  walls.  The  damp¬ 
ness.  He  noted  his  sensations  incoherently.  “I  must 
go  back.  I’ll  be  meeting  a  patrol,”  he  thought,  as  he 
heard  the  echo  of  his  heavy  footsteps  on  the  deserted  pave¬ 
ment.  “1’m  too  well  known  here.” 

He  went  home,  weary,  disgusted,  full  of  despair. 
p  p 

He  left  the  next  day  on  the  morning  train.  By  night 
he  would  be  in  a  large  port.  He  would  stroll  along  the 
canal,  drink  heavy  red  wine,  and  perhaps.  .  .  .  Bah 
.  .  .  he  was  free!  He  had  kissed  his  wife  and  his 

daughters  as  if  they  were  strangers.  His  only  regret,  as 
he  had  passed  through  the  hall,  was  at  leaving  the  fa¬ 
miliar  desk  in  his  den,  a  symbol  of  a  peaceful  if  monoto¬ 
nous  life. 

Could  he  change  his  fate?  This  would  be  a  mere 
experiment.  (Did  he  want  it  to  be  successful?  Frankly 
he  did  not  even  consider  that.)  He  must  get  out  of 
this  narrow-minded  town,  out  of  this  official  mask,  and 
live  again  the  old  life.  Forever?  He  did  not  know. 
.  .  .  He  would  like  to  .  .  .  however,  he  must  see 
.  .  .  Just  an  experiment.  But  after  going  through  so 
many  real  adventures,  had  he  any  right  to  try  these  little 
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games?  He  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  move, 
as  the  train  carried  him  away  from  town.  When  it  was 
time  to  change  trains,  he  hesitated — wondered  if  he  hadn’t 
better  go  back,  take  up  the  old  habits,  go  to  work  again. 
The  worries  of  his  daily  tasks  assailed  him.  “But  you’ve 
given  it  up  for  good.” 

So  ...  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  experiment?  He 
hardly  knew! 

Somewhere,  when  the  train  stopped  for  an  hour,  he 
bought  a  cap.  As  the  train  started  again,  he  resolutely 
threw  his  good  felt  hat  out  of  the  window.  This  caused 
him  a  certain  pleasure.  “That’s  better.  Now,  if  I  would 
only  go  and  sit  in  a  third  class  compartment,  and  throw 
away  my  wallet?  .  .  .  Silly.  You’d  think  this  was 
a  lark.” 

He  walked  through  the  big  town,  making  for  the 
smaller  streets  along  the  water’s  edge.  He  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  new  suit-case  and  his  clean  clothes.  He 
left  the  bag  in  a  small  hotel.  Feeling  lighter  and  freer, 
he  loafed  around  the  wharves. 

For  a  long  time  he  watched  them  unload  barrels  from 
a  Portuguese  freighter.  It  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
Maris-Stella.  One  of  the  stevedores  looked  something 
like  Master  Jones.  He  stared  at  the  man  with  such  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  fellow  noticed  it  and  yelled,  “Hey,  you 
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lazy  bum,  can’t  you  give  us  a  hand?”  Beudard  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  walked  off.  Two  hundred  yards  away 
he  felt  suddenly  lost,  and  came  back  to  the  freighter. 
He  looked  for  the  stevedore.  The  fellow  did  not  seem 
to  be  working  any  more.  “He  can’t  be  far.”  thought 
Beudard.  He  found  him  at  the  terasse  of  a  small  bar. 
He  sat  down  next  to  him. 

“Say.  ...  A  while  ago,  you  said  .  .  .” 

“Ah,  go  on,  ...  so  you’re  looking  for  work,  now?” 

“D’you  know  of  any  work?” 

The  man  glanced  at  him. 

“You’re  dressed  like  a  bourgeois.  .  .  .” 

Beudard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Come  on,  I’ll  buy 
you  a  drink.” 

They  made  an  appointment  for  that  evening,  in  a 
café  near  the  old  port. 

Beudard  had  dinner  in  a  small  restaurant,  so  filthy 
that  he  could  hardly  eat.  But  through  the  dirty  windows 
he  could  see  the  masts  of  ships.  And  he  was  hungry. 
And  he  would  not  give  in.  When  he  went  out  he  was 
even  more  decided  than  before.  He  waited  for  his  man 
at  the  appointed  spot.  As  he  drank  he  looked  around. 
The  low  ceiling  of  the  stuffy  café.  The  open  door.  The 
street.  Two  women  were  fighting,  yelling  at  each  other, 
sprawling  on  the  pavement.  Drunken  sailors  went  by 
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singing.  “Would  the  bum  never  come?”  A  girl  was 
staring  at  him.  Tall,  red-headed,  buxom,  with  bare  arms. 
“Just  because  of  my  clothes.  .  .  .”  He  nodded  to  her. 
She  hesitated,  wondering  if  he  had  meant  her  .  .  . 
then  she  came  over.  He  gave  her  a  drink.  They  were 
silent  for  a  while.  He  had  always  been  silent  with 
women  in  the  old  days.  They  were  talking  about  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  when  the  stevedore  came  in.  Beudard 
shook  hand  with  him  as  if  they  were  old  acquaintances, 
but  the  man  was  still  reticent.  He  accepted  a  drink. 

“Well,  ’you  found  any  work  for  me?” 

He  had.  There  was  the  Portuguese  for  whom  he  was 
working  himself.  But,  first,  what  could  Beudard  do? 
Ah,  he  had  sailed!  Huh!  Around  the  Indies!  What 
a  trip.  .  .  .  But  all  that  was  finished  now?  He  was 
dressed  like  a  bourgeois. 

He  had  bummed  around,  hey?  But  what  was  he  do¬ 
ing  now? 

The  girl  was  listening,  but  took  little  part  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  She  was  leaning  against  Beudard.  Grad¬ 
ually,  Master  Jones  reappeared.  He  told  some  stories, 
mentioned  the  wreck,  spoke  of  the  Chink  at  Larga-Nuova. 
.  .  .  God,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  about  all  that. 
After  twenty  years  of  silence,  to  be  himself  again,  openly. 

He  found  the  same  almighty  joy  he  had  felt  when 
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he  left  school  and  deliberately  headed  for  the  great  ad¬ 
venture.  What  devil  had  urged  him?  .  .  .  His  folks, 
good  old  government  employees.  There  had  been  that 
uncle,  though.  The  one  they  seldom  spoke  of.  It  would 
have  been  nice  to  know  him.  The  first  sailing.  Africa. 
The  port  of  Dakar,  white  in  the  distance,  clinging  to  the 
coast.  The  Indies.  .  .  .  He  would  start  all  over 

again.  Why,  he  wasn’t  fifty,  couldn’t  be.  He  felt  young 
and  free  ...  his  wife  and  daughters?  He  did  not 
even  know  if  he  cared  for  them.  Some  people  are  made 
that  way.  Nothing  holds  them.  Their  only  joy,  their 
only  aim  is  to  roam  around  the  world.  For  ten  years 
he  had  drifted.  His  folks  had  died  while  he  was  away. 
He  hated  his  little  home  town,  and  this  other  little  town, 
where  chance  had  brought  him,  at  the  other  end  of 
France.  They  were  all  alike.  Yes,  he  was  ready  to 
escape  once  again.  He  would  go.  For  good,  this  time. 
Take  his  money  and  trade  in  South  America.  He  would 
buy  a  ship.  .  .  . 

“Say  .  .  .  Tm  talking  to  you,  .  .  .  what’s 

the  matter?” 

He  answered  vaguely.  The  man  leaned  over. 

“You  got  to  shake  yourself.  Don’t  be  like  that.  Any¬ 
body  can  see  you’ve  pulled  a  bad  job.  You  never  know 
who’s  watching  you.” 
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“What  d’you  mean?” 

“Don’t  be  funny,  you  know  what  I  mean  .  .  .  but 
you’re  a  good  egg,  I’ll  stick  up  for  you.” 

Beudard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“But  that’s  what  the  matter,  huh?” 

“If  you  like.” 

“I  knew  it.” 

Then  the  man  said  :  “I’m  not  asking  you  any  questions, 
but  maybe  you’d  better  tell  me.  .  . 

“What?” 

“You  know.” 

“Well,  not  tonight.  We’ll  meet  again  tomorrow.” 

“All  right.  But,  you  know,  if  it’s  recent,  we’d  better 
hurry.” 

“No.  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  And  not  in  France.” 

How  quiet  this  little  cafe  was.  He  felt  at  home  in 
the  stifling  atmosphere,  near  this  cheap-scented  harlot. 
The  man  left  them,  disappointed,  but  drunk  enough  not 
to  be  insistent.  Well,  .  .  .  they  would  meet  the 

next  day. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked  the  girl. 

“Lola.” 

“Spanish?” 

He  looked  at  her. 

“Why  d’you  look  at  me?  Don’t  I  look  Spanish?” 
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He  was  silent.  He  never  had  known  how  to  handle 
women.  He  hurried  things. 

“Is  it  far?  Your  house?” 

“No.  You  coming?” 

He  got  up  and  followed  her. 

e  * 

The  next  morning,  she  told  him  about  herself.  She 
had  been  here  eight  years.  Started  at  eighteen  .  .  . 

And  before  that?  Naturally.  She  liked  this  better  than 
a  house.  True,  it  was  more  risky,  less  regular,  but  you 
were  free.  You  didn’t  have  to  obey  all  the  time.  And 
you  knew  that  any  time  you  wished  .  .  . 

“Yes,  some  do  quit.  There  was  Maria.  Now  she’s  a 
milliner  in  Avignon.  It’s  true  she  was  able  to  work, 
and  it  isn’t  everybody  that’s  lucky  enough  to  inherit  some 
money.  But  you’re  free,  see?  You  know  that  any  time 
you  wish  you  can  go  somewhere  else,  Barcelona,  Toulon, 
or  Nice.  They  say  it’s  a  fine  place,  Nice.” 

“Do  you  know  the  fellow  who  spoke  to  me  yesterday?” 

“I  know  who  he  is,  but  that’s  all.  Maybe,  you 
shouldn’t  have  .  . 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Oh,  it’s  so  old,  so  far  away.  .  . 

She  looked  at  him. 

“You  know,  you  could  never  tell,  by  looking  at  you. 
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.  .  .  You  look  more  like  an  honest  citizen.  Gee,  it 
makes  me  feel  funny  to  think  that  you.  .  .  .  But  there 
are  lots  of  funny  people  in  the  world.  In  my  home  town 
there  was  a  fellow,  the  son  of  a  big  man — the  Marquis, 
they  called  him.  An  only  son,  with  two  sisters.  You’d 
see  him  riding  horseback.  We  kids  would  talk  about 
him,  dream  about  him.  One  day  I  was  eating  oranges 
with  Concepcion,  that’s  my  sister;  we  were  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  the  pail  of  oranges  between  us.  He 
came  along,  so  quiet  we  never  heard  him.  When  he 
spoke  he  was  so  near  us,  I  nearly  fell  off  the  cliff.  He 
caught  me  by  the  sleeve.  He  wanted  to  buy  some  of 
the  oranges.  We  gave  him  as  many  as  he  wanted.  We 
wouldn’t  take  his  money.  The  Marquis!  You  can 
imagine.  .  .  .  Well,  one  day,  he  left.  He  was  about 
twenty  then.  His  folks  didn’t  say  anything.  A  servant 
told  us.  Had  a  row  with  his  old  man,  and  threats, 
and  curses.  .  .  .We  never  saw  him  again.  Some 
say  he  went  to  the  States,  others  say  that  he  became 
a  bandit.  And  all  for  nothing,  see?  He  was  rich. 
Just  because  he  felt  like  it.  Ah,  I’ve  often  thought 
about  him.  .  .  .” 

Beudard  sat  on  the  bed  and  gazed  at  her.  She  was 
leaning  against  the  window.  The  light  fell  on  her  red 
hair.  His  adventure.  .  .  . 
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“How  well  I  understand  that.  ...  If  I’d  been  a 
man,  I’d  have  gone  too.  .  .  .  Don’t  look  at  me  like 
that.  You’ve  been  lucky.  It’s  one  thing,  to  live  here 
within  these  four  walls  .  .  .  and  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  world  on  boats.  That’s  what  I  like  about 
this  place.  You  see  people.  Sometimes  it’s  a  crew  from 
my  own  country.  They’ve  brought  oranges  and  toma¬ 
toes.  I  can  smell  them  and  it  makes  me  think.  .  .  . 
Or  else,  it’s  nice  fellows  from  a  Dutch  boat,  big,  quiet 
fellows.  They  come,  two  or  three  of  them,  with  a  bottle 
and  they  drink  it  here  like  syrup.  Me,  I  look  at  them, 
and  I  think  how  far  they  have  come.  I  can’t  even 
imagine  the  countries.  You  know,  I  studied  till  I  was 
thirteen,  history,  and  geography  and  all  that.  But  some 
places  are  too  far  off  to  picture,  too  different  from  what 
I’ve  seen.  Want  me  to  show  you  something?  Men  often 
give  me  things  as  well  as  money.  I  keep  ’em.  Souvenirs, 
see?” 

From  a  heap  in  a  closet,  she  pulled  out  a  strange  col¬ 
lection.  “That’s  a  Chinese  snuff-box.  See?  Looks  like 
glass,  but  it  ain’t.  It’s  a  stone  they  have.  The  guy 
who  gave  it  to  me  was  all  yellow  from  a  disease.  He 
came  from  Indo-China.  This  box  was  carved  out  of 
the  stone.  That’s  a  necklace  from  Turkey.  The  women 
over  there  wear  them  around  the  neck.  That?  I  don’t 
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know  what  it  is.  He  couldn’t  speak  French  or  Spanish 
or  anything.  ...  I  know  where  this  piece  of  cloth 
comes  from.  It’s  from  Batavia.  A  Dutchman  brought 
it.  They  make  those  things  with  wax,  he  told  me.” 

She  kept  on  displaying  her  little  store.  A  green  marble 
Buddha,  fat-bellied,  laughing.  A  rhinoceros  tooth,  a 
prayer  carpet,  threadbare,  one  of  those  poor  Japanese 
prints  with  a  stubby  pine  leaning  toward  the  Fuji.  Too 
much  color,  too  blue,  too  green.  .  .  .  She  was  dream¬ 
ing  now.  .  .  .  He  looked  at  her.  .  .  .  Larga- 

Nuova  ...  the  little  bar,  in  town,  “I  want  to  be 
.  .  .  happy  but  I  .  .  .”  Now  this. 

“But  say,  .  .  .  you,  you’ve  seen  places  and  you 
don’t  tell  about  ’em.” 

“It’s  so  long  ago.  .  .  .” 

She  was  interested. 

“But  where  do  you  live  now?” 

“Oh,  a  small  town  in  France.  I’m  on  easy  street. 
I’ve  got  a  car.  .  .  .” 

“Oh.  .  .  .  You’re  not  sailing  any  more?  You 

have  no  ship?  But  yesterday  you  were  saying.  .  .  .” 

“Yes.  .  .  .  I’ll  start  again,  soon.” 

“I’ll  help  you.  I  got  friends  who  can  find  something 
for  you.  There’s  one  going  to  Madagascar.  Ever  been 
there?” 
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He  laughed. 

“Lived  there  ten  years.” 

“Ah,  and  before  that?” 

He  told  her  some  of  his  life. 

“And  that  friend,  the  one  you  killed  the  guy  with?” 

“I  have  found  him.” 

“And  you  want  to  shove  off  again  with  him.” 

“Yes.” 

She  thought  it  over. 

“You  know,  there  are  some  people  like  that  Maria  I 
was  telling  you  about,  or  like  Laura,  or  the  Kid-Jeanne, 
who’d  tell  you  you’re  crazy,  that  you’re  well  off  and  that 
you’d  better  stay  there,  that  money  is  hard  enough  to 
earn  without  throwing  it  away  for  nothing, 

But  me,  I’m  different.  I’d  rather.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Beudard  found  himself  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
open  air  in  front  of  a  café,  drinking  milk  and  coffee 
in  a  tall  glass.  He  had  left  the  girl  and  walked  around 
town.  The  pavement  was  still  wet  from  the  morning 
cleaning.  He  had  eaten,  standing  at  a  lunch  wagon.  Sea 
food  with  lemon  juice.  He  moved  automatically,  without 
thinking.  Good,  now  he’d  go  home.  Look  after  Fred. 
See  what  he  could  do  for  him,  And  then,  with  Fred, 
he  would  decide. 

?  ? 
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He  went  home.  He  was  calm  again.  Almost  insen¬ 
sitive.  New  life  was  flowing  in  him.  It  made  him 
happy.  He  found  that  his  apartment,  his  habits,  had 
become  unimportant;  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  strang¬ 
ers.  His  mind  was  far  away,  already  on  the  high  seas. 
But  the  comedy  was  still  on.  The  day  he  got  back  he 
went  to  the  Town  Hall,  with  a  perverted  sense  of  joy. 
It  was  he,  Master  Jones,  who  ran  this  town  of  bourgeois. 
The  idea  was  so  humorous,  he  laughed.  And  after  he  was 
gone:  “Mayor’s  sudden  disappearance.  .  .  The 

police,  the  judge,  the  investigation.  .  .  .  He  would 
destroy  all  traces  carefully.  They  would  not  find  a  thing. 
He  would  dive  into  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  water-hole. 
A  thousand  feet  deep.  Body  unrecovered.  .  .  .  He 
signed  some  papers.  Had  a  vagrant  released.  Presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Kindergarten  Committee. 
He  respected  himself. 

“Tonight  I’ll  go  to  the  courts.  What  excuse?  Oh, 
that  slaughterhouse  fire  that  has  been  unsettled  for  two 
months.” 

As  he  went  up  the  steps  of  the  court  house,  he  met 
the  judge.  A  tall,  gawky  old  fellow.  Easy  to  make  him 
talk.  Mr.  Beudard,  the  mayor,  nodded  carelessly  at  the 
judge’s  respectful  greeting. 

“I  was  just  going  up  to  see  you.” 
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“Well,  in  that  case,  I’ll  go  back  with  you.” 

He  inquired  at  length  about  the  fire.  Wondered  about 
the  results  of  the  investigation.  Arson,  was  it?  Well, 
who  was  responsible?  That  butcher,  whom  the  veterinary 
had  reported  for  selling  tubercular  meat?  Suspected? 
Hm?  But  no  proof. 

Then: 

“And  that  Ayresse  crime?  How  far  did  you  get?” 

The  judge  frowned. 

“Not  very  far.  To  tell  the  truth,  we’re  not  getting  any¬ 
where.  The  police  arrived  too  late.  Fifty  people  had 
been  in  the  room.  Try  and  find  clues  under  those  con¬ 
ditions.” 

“Well,  what  have  you  got?” 

“Finger  prints.” 

“Do  they  belong  to  that  sailor  you  pinched?” 

“No.  The  identification  office  went  over  them  care¬ 
fully.  They  don’t  compare.” 

“And  you  released  him?” 

“Not  yet.  He  had  no  papers.  A  foreigner.  We’ll 
send  him  up  on  a  vagrancy  charge,  and  breach  of  the 
Alien-act.  They’ll  give  him  eight  days  and  send  him 
back  to  the  border.” 

“Have  you  verified  his  identity?  Measured  him?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Nothing  there.  I’m  completely  at  a  loss. 
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It’s  too  bad,  Mr.  Beudard.  You  see,  people  will  not  get 
it  into  their  heads  that  when  a  crime  has  been  committed 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  close  the  doors  and  leave  every¬ 
thing  as  it  is.  .  .  .” 

Little  did  he  care  about  the  crime  or  the  judge’s  troubles. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  or  not  this  sailor 
had  a  scar  on  his  leg. 

“But,  tell  me,  maybe  this  peddler — this  sailor — is  not 
very  dangerous.  And  if  he  can  make  a  living  selling  his 
junk,  we  ought  to  release  him.  There’s  no  objection  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned.” 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter  much.” 

“Could  I  see  his  file?  It  isn’t  quite  ethical,  I  know, 
but  .  . 

“Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Beudard,  anything,  anything 
you  wish.  .  .  .” 

Beudard  went  over  the  file  slowly.  First  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Yes.  It  looked  like  Fred.  An  older  Fred, 
thinner,  more  tired.  But  he  was  older  himself — and  fatter, 
was  he  not?  The  same  eyes,  the  same  sharp  gaze,  the  same 
flatness  about  the  cheeks.  Beudard  was  moved,  as  if 
he  were  looking  at  the  picture  of  an  old  love.  Then  the 
statements:  Spanish.  .  .  .  Fred  was  English.  That 
meant  nothing,  however.  No  proof  that  he  was  either. 
A  prisoner  could  say  what  he  pleased.  Ah,  the  meas- 
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urements.  Beudard  read  them  carefully.  The  man 
seemed  smaller — five  feet  six.  Why,  Fred  was  at  least 
as  tall  as  he  was,  five  feet  eleven.  But  did  he  remember 
Fred’s  height?  Yes,  of  course,  that  day  on  the  wharf 
when  they  had  nearly  fought,  their  eyes  had  been  on  a 
level.  Contradiction?  Was  he  wrong,  or  were  the  police? 
Scars?  None.  Go  on,  a  wound  like  Fred’s?  It  must 
have  left  a  hell  of  a  scar.  He  could  find  it  easily  enough. 
He  had  felt  the  bone  when  he  bandaged  it,  in  that  boat. 
Could  they  have  overlooked  it?  Or  wasn’t  the  fellow 
Fred  at  all?  That  had  never  occurred  to  him.  Now,  sud¬ 
denly  he  knew.  The  man  was  not  Fred.  But  what  if 
.  .  .  He  clung  to  this  doubt  with  a  kind  of  despair. 

He  was  stunned  for  several  minutes. 

“After  all,  my  dear  judge,  I  don’t  see  much  in  this 
fellow’s  case.  We  might  ask  the  Spanish  Consul  what 
he  thinks.  Doesn’t  look  dangerous  to  me.  Have  you 
seen  him  personally?” 

“Certainly.  Questioned  him  several  hours.  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  his  cell  again  when  I  met  you.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

He  would  bum  his  bridges  behind  him.  Find  out  the 
truth.  He  had  difficulty  in  following  the  judge’s  con¬ 
versation  as  they  rode  toward  the  jail.  He  was  angry 
at  himself  for  seeming  nervous.  He  tried  to  be  calm. 
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What  would  Fred  do  when  they  met?  Perhaps  he  would 
not  recognize  his  old  friend.  He  would  never  expect  to 
see  him  here,  under  such  circumstances.  If  he  did  recog¬ 
nize  him,  could  Beudard,  with  a  wink,  make  him  under¬ 
stand.  .  .  .  But,  in  fact,  if  he  did  recognize  him,  what 
would  it  matter?  Had  not  Master  Jones  decided  to  go 
ahead?  Beudard  laughed  at  a  new  thought:  he  would 
like  to  see  the  judge’s  face  if  Fred  came  up  to  the  mayor 
of  the  town  and  shook  hands. 

He  nearly  stopped,  nearly  gave  up  this  visit  to  the 
jail.  What  was  the  matter  with  him?  He  could  not 
tell  where  he  was  going.  A  couple  dancing,  a  bar,  a 
naked  woman — red-headed — a  bed,  the  Maris-Stella,  the 
blast  at  sea,  a  fox-trot.  .  .  .  And  he,  the  mayor  of 
a  small  town  ...  a  meeting  of  the  council,  reports 
on  the  electric  power  plants,  or  Master  Jones,  on  the  quay 
at  Larga-Nuova,  sharing  the  dollars  in  the  wallet  with 
Fred.  All  was  confused  in  his  brain.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  but  he  felt  a  queer  joy.  The 
jail  door,  barred  heavily  behind  them,  brought  Jones’ 
personality  to  the  foreground.  Was  it  Master  Jones  they 
were  imprisoning? 

He  mocked  at  this  fear,  but  felt  strangely  uneasy.  The 
prisoner  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  Beudard  was  getting  nervous. 
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When  the  man  came  in,  Mr.  Beudard  saw  instantly 
that  it  was  not  Fred.  There  was  a  resemblance.  But 
very  faint.  The  general  appearance  was  not  that  of  his 
old  friend.  This  man  was  heavier,  cruder,  less  proud, 
more  a  bum  than  an  adventurer.  One  of  those  poor 
devils  who  spend  their  miserable  life  in  Europe  instead 
of.  .  .  .  He  felt  sorry  for  him. 

The  judge  was  speaking.  The  man’s  eyes  rested  on 
Mr.  Beudard,  pleadingly.  They  were  not  Fred’s  eyes. 
There  was  something  false  in  them  that  had  not  been 
in  Fred’s  eyes.  When  the  man  answered  he  spoke  with 
such  a  strong  Spanish  accent  that  Mr.  Beudard  was 
startled.  One  more  experiment:  Beudard  said  a  few 
words  in  English.  The  man  looked  at  him  but  did  not 
understand.  The  comedy  was  over.  And  how  ridiculous 
it  had  been. 

Beudard  stayed  a  few  minutes  longer.  Saw  the  poor 
fellow’s  joy  when  the  judge  told  him  that  they  did  not 
believe  him  guilty  any  more.  At  first  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  It  had  to  be  explained  to  him  in  detail.  The 
fingerprints  were  not  his.  He  had  been  so  worried 
when  they  made  him  put  his  blackened  finger  tips  on  a 
white  sheet  of  paper  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  no 
harm  had  resulted  from  the  operation. 

Outside  the  jail  Mr.  Beudard  left  the  judge.  He 
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wanted  to  be  alone.  Mechanically,  he  took  the  familiar 
road  to  his  office.  He  went  in.  He  paid  little  attention 
to  a  clerk’s  explanation  of  a  bank  matter.  He  signed 
some  letters  without  reading  them  and  went  out  again. 
On  his  way  home,  he  saw  the  son  of  a  friend  on  the 
terasse  outside  a  café.  He  went  over  and  sat  with  him. 

“You  are  the  one  they  selected  to  defend  that  sailor 
in  the  Ayresse  case,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes.  But  you  know  I’m  convinced  he  didn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.” 

The  mayor  laughed: 

“You’re  the  perfect  lawyer,  Jacques,  you’ve  got  the 
faith  that  removes  mountains.  Well,  you’re  right.  I  just 
came  from  the  jail.” 

And  he  told  the  young  lawyer  of  his  visit.  As  he 
spoke  he  could  not  help  being  moved.  If  it  had  been 
Fred!  He  was  almost  sorry  it  wasn’t.  Now,  everything 
was  different.  With  Fred,  yes.  That  would  have  been 
fate.  But  alone — why,  what  was  the  use?  At  least  he 
wished  it  had  been  Fred.  But  did  he,  really?  .  .  . 

A  passing  crisis,  the  sudden  stupid  desire  that  smashes 
the  well  balanced  life  of  a  man  of  fifty?  Already  he  was 
less  sure  of  having  wished  it. 

“So.  Your  client  is  innocent.  They’re  going  to  re¬ 
lease  him.  They  wanted  to  have  him  up  for  vagrancy, 
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and  I  don’t  know  what  else,  but  I  dissuaded  them.  Poor 
devil  ...  he  had  been  worried  enough.  They’d  have 
given  him  eight  days,  and  what  he’s  endured  already  is 
plenty.  Might  as  well  let  him  out,  with  his  beads  and 
his  carpets.  They’ll  free  him  tomorrow,  I  think.  He 
can  go  and  get  hanged  somewhere  else.” 

They  spoke  of  the  crime  for  a  little  while,  of  the  in¬ 
quest,  the  clues.  He  rose. 

“Do  you  know  if  your  client  has  any  money?  I  forgot 
to  ask.  Anyhow,  give  him  this,  and  don’t  tell  him 
where  it  came  from.  That’ll  help  him  a  bit  and  make 
up  for  what  he’s  been  through.” 

Beudard  handed  the  lawyer  a  folded  bill.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  were  giving  that  hundred-franc  note  to 
Fred,  to  a  Fred  who  was  poor  and  miserable,  one  whom 
Jones,  well-off,  took  pity  on.  Everything  was  ended  now. 

He  went  home.  The  house  was  warm.  A  smell  of 
amber  floated  in  the  air.  The  rug  in  his  den  was  soft 
under  his  feet  and  gave  him  an  obscure  satisfaction.  He 
disapproved  of  his  feeling  when  be  became  conscious  of 
it.  He  sat  in  his  leather  chair.  He  leaned  over  and  took 
up  his  mail.  There  were  a  dozen  letters.  He  had  not 
opened  any  since  his  return.  He  read  them,  put  each 
one  back  in  its  envelope.  He  took  out  his  pen,  reached 
for  a  pad  of  paper  and  started  answering  them,  addressing 
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the  envelope  first.  An  old  habit.  That,  until  seven 
o’clock.  He  was  nearly  through  when  his  wife  came  in. 
He  was  calm  again,  very  much  himself.  Very  much — 
Mr.  Beudard. 

“Suppose,”  he  said,  “we  call  up  the  Seudiers  tonight, 
and  ask  them  to  come  over.  We  haven’t  seen  them  for 
a  long  time.” 

“If  you  like.  And  we  could  also  phone  Dr.  Nicolas. 
He’s  alone,  his  wife’s  away.” 

“Fine.  And  I’ll  call  young  Saulnon,  he’ll  make  a 
fourth.” 

That  night,  in  the  den,  the  four  men  played  bridge. 
The  ladies,  in  the  living  room,  listened  to  the  Victrola. 
“I  want  to  be  .  .  .  happy,  but  I  .  .  .”  Fox-trot. 
But  Mr.  Beudard  is  serene  again.  Master  Jones  is  gone 
forever. 

“Two  no  trump,”  his  partner  bid. 

“Three  hearts,”  said  Mr.  Seudier. 

Mr.  Beudard  folded  up  his  hand  and  set  it  neatly  on 
the  green  table. 

“Double,”  he  said. 
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HE  came  in  late  one  evening;  we  were  already  eating 
our  dessert.  Once  our  hungers  had  been  appeased 
the  whole  room  buzzed  with  animated  conversation.  We 
talked  and  jested  from  one  table  to  the  other;  the  solemn 
Mr.  Marsier,  department  manager  in  a  big  store,  was 
describing  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  his  Sunday  excursion. 
It  had  been  full  of  adventures  and  acrobatic  achievements; 
at  our  table  Jean-Pierre  and  Damien  were  discussing 
politics  with  more  fervor  than  faith.  Strong  convictions 
could  not  endure  in  the  quiet,  homely  atmosphere  of  the 
little  restaurant  where  we  boarded. 

It  was  an  early  spring  evening;  a  fresh  breeze  floated 
down  the  street,  so  mellow,  that  we  had  lefç  the  door 
open.  We  could  feel  the  fragrant  gusts  coming  from 
the  park  of  the  near-by  castle  where  the  first  blossoms  had 
appeared.  We  were  so  occupied  that,  at  first,  we  did  not 
notice  the  stranger  who  had  seated  himself  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  near  the  bay-window.  He  must  have  come 
in  quietly  during  a  moment  of  confusion.  Still,  Ma 
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Verchy  must  have  expected  him,  because  he  evidently 
found  his  table  ready,  with  a  clean  napkin  and  a  half¬ 
bottle  of  red  wine.  The  waitress  silently  put  the  dishes 
before  him;  he  ate,  one  elbow  on  the  table,  his  tall  thin 
body  leaning  over  the  paper  he  had  propped  up  against 
the  wall.  His  face,  lighted  by  the  large  ceiling  fixture, 
seemed  drawn  and  tragic,  like  a  portrait  of  El  Greco. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  did  not  look  at  anyone  that 
night;  our  friend  Claudinet,  who  was  facing  him,  assured 
us  that  he  never  stopped  reading  his  paper,  every  line  of 
it.  But  the  next  day  he  seemed  to  know  everybody. 

One  after  the  other,  we  became  conscious  of  his  presence. 
Not  that  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  in  our  group  of  regu¬ 
lar  customers  was  at  all  a  surprising  event.  A  good  many 
visitors  came  from  time  to  time,  especially  on  Saturdays, 
market  day,  for  Ma  Verchy ’s  fame  had  spread  far  into  the 
province.  Usually,  after  the  first  inquisitive  glance,  the 
newcomer  passed  unnoticed  among  the  boarders.  You 
could  not  tell  him  from  one  of  us.  But  this  man  was 
different:  an  invisible  barrier  separated  his  table  from 
the  others,  nothing  seemed  likely  to  infringe  on  him. 
Finette,  the  talkative  waitress,  did  not  dare  to  speak  to 
him,  and  whispered  when  she  answered  his  questions. 

Intrigued  by  his  presence,  we  would  glance  toward 
his  comer,  as  we  talked  among  ourselves.  But  as  none 
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of  us  would  have  cared  to  admit  he  was  filled  with  curi¬ 
osity,  we  merely  glanced  toward  the  man,  observed  his 
angular  face  across  his  paper,  and  quickly  turning  around 
continued  talking  about  yesterday’s  football  game  or  the 
coming  elections. 

Claudinet — we  usually  thought  of  him  as  not  very 
bright — had  nodded  his  head  two  or  three  times,  a  habit 
of  his  more  excitable  moments.  First  he  turned  to  the 
left,  then  back  to  us;  but  at  that  particular  moment, 
we  became  suddenly  attentive  to  our  “pear  à  la  Bour- 
daloue,”  a  specialty  of  the  house. 

“Did  you  see  that  fellow?”  he  asked  me  with  a  nudge. 

“Keep  quiet,”  I  whispered. 

But  I  was  as  interested  as  he  was  and  sorry  that  I 
could  not  look  at  the  stranger  without  craning  my  neck. 
The  conversation  dragged  on.  It  was  beginning  to  be 
embarrassing,  when  I  felt  that  he  had  left. 

He  must  have  gone  quietly,  leaving  the  price  of  his 
meal  beside  his  plate,  slipping  out  as  discreetly  as  he  had 
come  in.  The  four  of  us  at  our  table  had  not  seen  him 
go  out.  Even  Claudinet  had  missed  the  exit,  he  was 
so  busy  folding  his  napkin.  The  noise  in  the  room  in¬ 
creased.  Each  group  was  inquiring  about  the  stranger. 
Old  Ma  Verchy,  who  had  probably  been  waiting  for  this 
moment  to  come  and  tell  us,  appeared  at  the  kitchen 
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door,  a  big,  flushed  woman,  with  a  corner  of  her  blue 
apron  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Marsier  went  and  shut  the  front  door,  pretending 
it  was  cold.  But  we  all  understood  that  he  did  not  fear 
for  his  bald  head,  but  wanted  to  restore  the  familiar 
atmosphere. 

Ma  Verchy  could  not  tell  us  much.  The  stranger  had 
come  in  that  afternoon  asking  her  to  keep  a  table  for 
him.  “Was  he  going  to  eat  here  regularly  from  now  on?” 
Probably,  as  he  had  asked  for  the  boarder’s  rate.  And 
yet  he  had  said  that  he  would  pay  for  each  meal  sepa¬ 
rately  and  not  in  bulk  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way.  “And  who  was  he?”  He  had  not  given 
his  name. 

Knowing  that  we  would  often  see  the  enigmatic  fel¬ 
low  aroused  mixed  sentiments.  Curiosity  blended  with 
an  unsettled  feeling  of  interest,  but  the  dominating  feel¬ 
ing,  after  all,  was  a  kind  of  impatience,  particularly  strong 
at  our  table  of  young  people,  where  our  age  inclined  us 
to  discern  adventure  more  readily.  We  could  not  help 
talking  about  him,  instead  of  playing  cards,  or  checkers, 
or  chess  as  we  usually  did.  One  had  noticed  a  certain 
detail,  another  offered  a  suggestion,  and  while  we  were 
all  intent  upon  discussing  him,  the  door  opened  again 
and  the  stranger  himself  came  in.  Silence  fell  upon  the 
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room.  It  did  not  bother  him.  He  touched  the  brim  of 
his  dented  hat. 

“I  forgot  my  paper,”  he  said. 

His  self-possession  jarred  with  his  accent.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  southern,  but  it  sounded  wonderfully  exotic  to 
me.  He  saluted  again,  opened  the  door  and  shut  it 
silently  behind  him. 

P  P 

One  should  not  judge  the  Verchy  Restaurant  from 
outside  appearances.  The  narrow  street  it  is  located  on 
looks  like  a  cut-throat  lane.  It  is  roughly  coated  with 
hard  cobble-stones,  the  houses  on  each  side  look  tipsy. 
Two  of  them  seem  to  shake  hands,  from  the  second 
story,  above  the  street,  by  means  of  a  Florentine-looking 
bridge.  At  night  a  yellow  electric  light,  hanging  at  the 
entrance  of  the  street,  too  weak  to  dispel  the  shadows, 
gives  it  a  devilish  aspect,  and  all  the  rest  is  dark,  except 
when  the  baker  opens  his  oven  and  his  weird  shadow 
dances  on  the  opposite  walls.  But  it  is  one  of  the  quietest 
spots  in  town.  And  if  strangely  clad  characters,  wearing 
still  stranger  hats,  sneak  along  its  damp  walls,  they  are 
not  taking  part  in  some  dark  sabbat,  but  are  members 
of  an  anthonist  church  peacefully  congregating  to  reform 
the  world. 

The  Verchy  Restaurant  is  at  Number  12  on  this 
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street.  Its  windows  are  unobtrusive;  they  look  like  the 
windows  of  any  wine-shop  in  any  suburb.  Travelers  and 
tourists  pay  no  attention  to  it,  unless  they  have  read  their 
“Gourmets’  Guide”  where  it  is  justly  mentioned,  for 
here  you  may  still  get  for  ten  francs  a  tasty  cooking  in 
the  old  tradition.  You  walk  into  the  main  dining-room, 
a  dark  walnut-paneled  room;  the  back  door  is  always 
swaying  in  a  draught,  and  through  the  opening  you  can 
see  many  brilliant  copper  pots  and  shining  cast-iron  pans 
under  the  big  hood  of  the  stove,  over  which  Madame 
Verchy  is  solemnly,  attentively  watching. 

Damien,  Jean-Pierre,  Claudinet,  and  I  boarded  there. 
We  met  every  day  around  the  polished  table,  so  neat 
that  it  did  not  need  a  tablecloth,  around  the  cheese  soup 
and  the  rice  “country  style.”  Here  we  shared  our  small 
daily  joys,  our  intimate  worries,  like  four  good  com¬ 
panions,  sympathetic  and  fond  of  one  another. 

I  had  been  settled  for  several  months  now  in  this 
small  town  in  the  Alps,  under  the  tutelage  of  my  god¬ 
father.  He  was  a  gruff  and  generous  old  man.  He 
owned  a  small  country  seat  near  by,  a  picturesque  place 
slate-covered  and  crowned  with  roses.  A  fine  old  fellow, 
he  spent  his  days  caring  for  his  bees,  his  rabbits,  his 
flowers,  and  reading  over  Rousseau,  of  whom  he  never 
tired.  He  was  seeing  me  through  my  studies,  which 
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justified  my  living  more  than  six  hundred  miles  from 
my  native  town  and  the  family  homestead.  I  was  taking 
an  electrical  engineer’s  course  at  a  school  in  the  little 
town  near  my  god-father’s  estate.  The  dear  old  chap 
had  not  wished  to  force  his  company  upon  me  (or  mine 
upon  himself)  and  by  renting  a  room  for  me  in  town, 
he  had  given  me  the  greatest  joy  a  young,  immature 
student  could  wish  for:  freedom. 

He  had  suggested  that  I  take  board  at  Ma  Verchy’s. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  a  gourmet,  and  sometimes 
condescended  to  invite  me  over  to  his  place  to  taste  a 
woodcock,  especially  prepared  by  his  old  cook,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recipe  she  had  brought  with  her  from  her  native 
province. 

My  age  drew  me  toward  my  three  companions,  at 
Verchy’s.  Although  we  were  different  enough  from 
each  other,  we  had  discovered  our  mutual  sympathy, 
and  one  Saturday,  when  the  boarders  were  moved  around 
to  make  room  for  stray  customers,  we  had  been  thrown 
together  and  had  liked  it.  That  day  we  were  so  pleased 
at  having  found  one  another  that  we  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  dishes  we  were  served,  and  talked  away 
like  the  four  youngsters  that  we  were.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal,  it  was  Damien  who  suggested  that  we  remain 
together,  a  thing  which  we  had  all  secretly  desired. 
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A  curious  chap,  this  Damien,  excitable,  agitated,  an 
imperious  and  sensitive  nature,  with  unexpected  changes 
of  humour  which  never  dimmed  his  enthusiasm.  Often 
mischievious,  but  with  a  generous  heart.  Although  he 
came  from  much  better  stock  than  his  three  companions, 
there  was  never  any  friction  between  us,  and  when  we 
went  riding  in  his  car,  he  tried  to  make  us  feel  that  it 
belonged  to  us  just  as  much  as  it  did  to  his  family. 
He  was  living  alone  in  town  while  his  parents  were  on 
a  business  trip  in  the  states.  He  had  money  and  was 
somewhat  idle. 

Damien  was  particularly  fond  of  Jean-Pierre,  a  bank 
clerk  with  a  modest  appearance  but  a  very  decided  mind. 
These  two  would  attack  any  topic,  and  would  discuss  it 
so  ardently  that  sometimes  I  thought  I  had  better  inter¬ 
fere.  Then  they  would  rally  gaily  and  offset  my  re¬ 
marks,  sometimes  starting  another  discussion.  Jean-Pierre 
would  line  up  his  arguments,  like  figures  on  a  ledger. 
And  often  they  would  both  join  in  teasing  our  fourth 
member:  Claude.  We  called  him  Claudinet  on  account 
of  a  slight  limp,  and  each  one  of  us  felt  it  was  his  own 
special  duty  to  look  after  Claudinet  and  take  care  of 
him.  He  clerked  for  a  lawyer.  Humble  and  modest, 
but  his  face,  precociously  mature,  would  be  transformed 
when  a  glimmer  of  joy  shone  in  his  blue  eyes.  We  teased 
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him  about  his  young  beard,  about  his  flax-colored  side- 
bums,  his  trousers,  always  too  short,  and  the  large  white 
handkerchief  he  forever  carried  in  the  top  pocket  of 
his  coat.  But  he  knew  that  our  teasing  was  not  ill-meant 
and  that  on  Sundays,  when  we  went  for  a  walk,  we 
would  never  go  faster  than  he  could,  even  to  catch  the 
last  street  car. 

And  this  was  our  little  group;  so  close,  so  attached 
to  one  another  that  from  the  very  first  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  been  together  a  long  time.  Around  us,  the  dining 
room  was  arranged  in  small  groups.  There  was  the 
dignified,  bald  Mr.  Marsier  with  his  salesman;  in  an¬ 
other  corner  a  couple  of  merchants  who  owned  a  clothing 
store;  in  the  far  comer  the  round  table  where  Mr. 
Devriaes,  a  specialist  in  artistic  wrought-iron,  presided 
over  a  group  of  friends  who  respected  his  dashing 
ways  and  his  forceful  speech.  There  were  many  others, 
but  our  quartet  was  the  center  of  everything.  It  gave 
tone  to  the  room. 

P  p 

The  stranger  came  eight  days  in  succession,  noon  and 
night.  When  we  arrived  he  was  already  there,  in  a 
comer,  his  head  on  one  side,  reading  his  paper.  He 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  room,  and 
took  very  little  notice  of  his  food.  But  his  silence  itself, 
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his  taste  for  solitude,  made  him  an  object  of  curiosity. 
We  had  seen  him  there  at  least  fifteen  times  and  we  were 
not  yet  accustomed  to  his  presence.  We  could  not 
resist  the  obscure  force  which  drew  us  to  him,  and  made 
us  turn  around  and  look  at  him. 

After  casting  many  glances  in  his  direction,  I  had 
learned  every  line  of  his  face.  I  can  still  see  them  as 
I  did  then:  the  big  Bourbon  chin,  the  strong  jaw,  the 
prominent  cheek  bones,  the  high  forehead,  so  high  it 
suggested  early  baldness,  and  even  that  funny  oval  brown 
mark  he  had  between  the  eyes,  right  above  the  nose.  But 
these  details,  even  carefully  noted,  only  showed  his  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  which  anybody  might  see  but  which 
gave  no  indication  of  his  character.  To  really  under¬ 
stand  him  it  was  necessary  to  read  his  eyes,  to  observe 
his  hands. 

I  discovered  those  eyes  by  chance  one  night.  Mr. 
Devriaes,  tangled  in  a  long  sentence  which  he  thought 
he  could  get  out  of  more  easily  by  raising  his  voice,  was 
shouting.  His  noise  did  nothing  but  create  mirth  in  the 
room,  at  his  expense.  We  were  all  laughing  at  the  poor 
fellow’s  phonetic  efforts  when  suddenly  I  looked  toward 
the  stranger.  He  had  put  his  paper  aside  and  he,  too, 
was  laughing.  It  was  then  that  our  eyes  met.  They  were 
astonishing,  attractive  and  repulsive  at  the  same  time. 
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Was  it  an  effect  of  the  light?  His  eyeballs  seemed  yellow, 
not  light  brown  but  yellow,  the  color  of  the  rocks  in  a 
stream  when  the  sun  shines  on  them.  It  was  bewildering, 
unexpected.  I  looked  away  almost  immediately.  Later, 
I  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  really  light  brown  and  only 
took  on  this  yellow  shade  under  certain  lighting  when 
they  burned  with  a  queer  flame.  No  doubt  that  flame 
helped  to  create  the  impression  I  had  that  he  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  beings  who  tiptoe  through  life, 
and  only  mingle  with  men  by  special  leave  of  their  soul. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  conception  was  childishly  ro¬ 
mantic,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen — as  this  story  will  show 
— mystery  has  a  decided  prestige. 

Later  I  noticed  his  hands,  their  unusual  shape,  their 
gestures;  seeing  his  eyes,  that  day,  was  enough  to  disturb 
me  deeply.  I  finished  my  meal  in  thoughtful  silence, 
filled  with  a  desire,  which  I  admitted  for  the  first  time 
but  which  I  had  long  felt,  to  go  to  this  strange  person, 
hear  his  voice,  and  bring  him  into  my  life. 

I  was  certainly  not  the  only  one  to  feel  that  way,  and 
I  soon  realized  it.  One  evening  I  came  in  late,  very  late; 
I  had  been  out  to  one  of  our  professor's  who  lived  in  the 
country,  and  he  had  detained  me.  My  friends,  giving 
up  hopes  of  my  coming,  had  started  their  meal  and 
already  eating  their  salad  course.  Out  of  breath 
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I  sat  down,  hurriedly  shaking  hands  and  calling  to  the 
waitress  to  bring  in  my  soup.  I  had  hardly  taken  ten 
spoonfuls  when  I  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  little  restaurant;  conversation  became 
hesitant  and  forced.  As  Claudinet  kept  staring  silently 
at  the  comer  of  the  room,  I  turned  around  to  look  .  The 
stranger  was  not  there.  His  table  was  set,  waiting  for  him. 

Then  I  understood  the  singular  fascination  of  the  man, 
and  how  indispensable  his  presence  had  become  to  the 
mental  balance  of  our  little  world.  Each  one  of  us  must 
be  elaborating  some  mysterious  romance  around  his  dis¬ 
appearance;  I  imagined  a  man  doomed  to  roam  the 
world,  starting  off  in  search  of  some  unknown  ideal.  And 
I  could  not  help  a  bitter  feeling  at  not  being  able  to  go 
with  him  on  his  marvelous  roving  quest. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  felt  a  worry  similar  to  mine, 
but  we  did  not  confess  it  to  one  another.  Dinner  came 
to  an  end,  dully,  in  a  burst  of  artificial  conversation. 
Then,  as  usual,  Damien  and  Jean-Pierre,  spread  a  little 
felt  mat  on  the  table  and  played  cards,  while  Claudinet 
and  I  arranged  the  black  and  white  pawns  on  our  checker 
board. 

It  was  nearly  half  past  nine,  and  our  little  group  was 
the  last  one  in  the  room  when  the  door  was  pushed  open. 
The  draught  blew  a  card  on  the  floor  and  Damien  turned 
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around  impatiently.  So  did  we.  The  stranger  was  there. 
He  set  something  heavy  in  the  comer,  something  I  could 
not  make  out.  Then  he  sat  down  at  his  table  and 
snapped  his  fingers  to  summon  Finette  who  appeared  at 
once  carrying  the  steaming  soup-tureen.  We  turned  back 
to  our  games,  with  a  somewhat  strained  attention. 

The  stranger  had  soon  finished  his  meal,  but  instead 
of  leaving  when  he  had  folded  his  napkin,  as  he  usually 
did,  he  settled  back  in  his  chair,  lit  a  cigarette  and  placed 
the  heavy  object  he  had  brought  with  him  on  his  knees. 
We  all  stopped  what  we  were  doing;  suddenly  I  could 
not  slap  my  pawns  on  the  board,  Damien  could  not  bid. 

The  stranger  was  playing  the  accordion.  I  had  always 
thought  it  a  vulgar  instrument;  its  laborious  wheezing  only 
suited  for  commonplace  old  favorites.  I  put  it  on  a 
level  with  grind-organs.  I  would  never  have  dreamed 
that  such  astonishing  melody,  such  flutelike  harmonies 
and  deep,  majestic,  organ-like  accompaniments,  could  be 
drawn  from  it. 

I  don’t  know  what  he  played:  it  was  a  patient  melody, 
like  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  with  the  throbbing  of  the 
wind  coming  from  far  away.  At  times  a  higher  note 
would  break  the  monotony  like  the  rising  song  of  the 
lark,  fading  suddenly  away.  Then  the  melody  would 
became  faster,  a  gay,  wild  Hungarian  czardas.  He 
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sang  softly  in  a  language  we  did  not  recognize,  musical, 
but  with  strange  guttural  sounds.  The  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  dropped,  as  if  carried  by  their  own  weight. 

We  had  abandoned  our  games;  Jean-Pierre,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  was  watching  the  stranger  with  passionate 
eyes;  Claudinet  had  turned  completely  around  and  was 
smiling  and  nodding  his  head,  following  the  rhythm; 
Damien  and  I  were  not  less  moved.  A  long  time  went 
by  and  the  instrument  still  played  beneath  the  magic  of 
his  fingers;  the  melodies  blended  into  each  other  forming 
a  slow  incantation. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  he  stopped.  He  got  up, 
lit  a  fresh  cigarette  and  left,  without  speaking  to  us.  We 
wanted  to  say  something.  We  didn’t  know  quite  what. 
Perhaps,  simply,  “More.”  But  he  had  gone  before  we 
had  come  out  of  our  dreams. 

“Wasn’t  it  beautiful,”  said  Claudinet  who  seemed  in 
ecstasy. 

We  did  not  answer  him,  but  outside,  in  the  cool 
quietness  of  the  street  we  all  felt  that  the  night  had  a 
peculiar  density,  a  strange  odor. 

P  p 

I  like  those  windy  days  when  the  storm  bends  the 
trees,  drives  the  rain,  and  seems  to  hold  everything  in 
its  cold  grip.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening.  No  class 
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kept  me  in  town.  The  low  clouds  were  galloping  along, 
gusts  of  wind  drove  the  city  dweller  close  to  the  walls 
of  the  narrow  streets.  I  had  gone  out  at  two  o’clock 
by  myself,  and  for  four  hours  I  had  walked  through  the 
country,  following  the  roads  of  the  plain.  Washed  by 
the  rain,  their  gravel  was  exposed.  I  had  gazed  for  a 
long  time  at  the  slender  poplar  trees,  furiously  shaken 
by  the  wind.  Bare-headed,  my  hair  frozen  by  the 
mist,  I  had  recalled  the  excitement  of  my  most  vivid 
childhood  memories,  when  I  took  long  solitary  walks 
along  the  sea-shore.  There  was  no  sense  of  attitude  in 
my  taste,  no  romantic  pose:  I  had  a  physical  liking  for 
the  cold  which  reached  me  through  my  coat,  and  for 
the  stinging  bum  of  the  drops  driven  by  the  wind. 

I  had  come  back  through  the  gorges  and  along  the 
steep  chalky  cliffs  towering  over  the  town,  barely  covered 
with  juniper  trees  and  ferns  and  bushes.  Clouds  of 
fog  mixed  with  melted  snow  fell  in  late  showers,  and 
the  rocks  gleamed  wetly.  The  grey  city  appeared  be¬ 
tween  two  clouds  only  to  vanish  under  their  grey  mist. 
A  smell  of  water,  from  the  lake,  added  to  the  fragrance 
of  spring.  I  was  walking  along,  with  a  joy  so  natural, 
that  I  did  not  try  to  guess  its  cause,  and  was  not 
astonished  at  its  intensity. 

The  road  was  carved  out  of  the  cliff  above  the  town, 
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and  wound  like  a  goat-path.  Night  was  falling.  At 
my  feet,  houses  were  lighting  their  secret  windows,  one 
by  one.  The  station  was  already  illuminated  by  the 
symmetrical  alignment  of  lights  along  the  platforms, 
the  multicolored  signals,  and  the  glaring  headlights  of 
the  engines.  The  wind  had  not  relapsed,  it  was  churning 
the  clouds  over  the  valley,  chasing  them  toward  the  south, 
blowing  them  into  new  shapes  all  the  time.  The  northern 
horizon,  clear  and  brightly  shining,  was  a  limpid  green 
color;  the  wind  was  singing  in  my  ear,  shrieking  sud¬ 
denly  like  the  sound  of  engines.  It  all  made  such  a 
magical  spectacle  that  I  stayed  there  quite  a  while,  gazing 
at  it  with  a  mind  free  of  thoughts. 

When  I  turned  to  go  on,  I  saw  a  man  further  along 
the  road  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  a  dream  very  much  like  my  own.  I  recognized  him 
with  some  embarrassment;  the  stranger  from  the  res¬ 
taurant.  He  stood  still,  bare-headed,  his  hair  blowing 
in  the  wind.  He  recognised  me  and  motioned  to  me. 
I  went  to  him,  without  hesitating.  He  spoke  to  me.  I 
saw  his  lips  move  but  I  did  not  hear  his  words.  He 
took  me  by  the  arm. 

He  was  taller  than  I  am  but  he  was  leaning  over, 
so  that  his  rough  coat  rubbed  against  my  cheek.  He 
pushed  me  toward  the  parapet  which  ran  along  the  road: 
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“Look,”  he  cried  in  his  strange  voice. 

The  Rome-Express  was  coming  in,  with  all  her  lights 
displayed,  like  a  long  glowing  worm;  behind  the  yellow 
windows  you  could  see  dim  silhouettes.  “They’re  going 
somewhere!”  I  said,  in  spite  of  myself.  But  my  com¬ 
panion  had  started  off,  still  holding  my  arm,  and  we 
made  for  the  town  at  a  good  pace. 

On  the  deserted  road  where  one  could  only  hear  the 
noise  of  the  rain  in  the  trees,  with  the  wind  pushing 
us  along,  this  down  journey  had  something  infernal 
about  it. 

Before  reaching  town  we  had  to  go  through  a  kind 
of  suburb.  Nothing  like  the  miserable  suburbs  that 
afflict  the  larger  cities;  this  one  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  convents.  Five  congregations  live  there,  behind  the 
high  walls  which  border  the  road,  cutting  the  place  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Those  high  walls,  without 
eyes,  even  on  the  finest  days  have  something  tragic 
about  them.  This  atmosphere  of  wind  and  twilight  made 
the  picture  even  more  forcible.  Churchbells  sounded 
the  Angelus  and  we  heard  religious  singing. 

“Do  you  know  this  place?”  said  my  companion.  And 
without  further  explanation  he  crossed  the  road  and 
climbed  some  stairs  between  two  walls,  leading  me  along 
behind  him. 
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We  came  to  a  small  landing,  in  the  open.  It  was 
so  cold  I  found  myself  shivering.  The  stranger  did 
not  speak.  He  indicated  with  a  gesture,  something 
ahead  of  us.  What  he  was  showing  me  was  the  angle 
of  a  convent  wall,  a  rough,  spike-topped  wall  behind 
which  you  could  see  the  swaying  head  of  a  black  cypress. 
I  had  passed  by  this  spot  twenty  times,  more  than  twenty 
times;  I  had  noticed  this  gloomy  wall  and  that  sad  tree, 
but  it  had  never  been  like  this  before.  In  the  dusk,  in 
the  storm,  I  sensed  all  the  melancholy  of  this  landscape. 
But  he,  the  stranger,  had  understood  the  lesson;  its 
symbol  had  overcome  him  like  an  obsession.  I  under¬ 
stood  suddenly,  that  between  all  things  and  our  soul 
there  are  other  relations  than  those  we  are  accustomed 
to,  and  that  we  could,  perhaps,  seize  them  in  very  rare 
moments  if  we  rid  ourselves  of  our  a  priori ,  our  conven¬ 
tions,  and  that  mass  of  heavy  habits  which  make  us 
blind  to  everything. 

We  were  there  a  long  time,  in  silent  contemplation. 
He  did  not  explain  anything,  he  did  not  try  to  force 
his  interpretation  upon  me.  Suddenly  I  felt  his  hand 
tighten  on  my  arm — it  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I  noticed  the  length  of  his  fingers — and  once  more  he 
urged  me  toward  the  town. 

In  this  manner  we  arrived  at  the  restaurant,  walking 
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in  step,  but  still  silent.  Some  other  time,  perhaps,  I 
would  wish  to  know  material  details  about  his  life,  his 
occupation,  his  home,  and  the  reason  that  brought  him 
to  our  town.  But  in  that  night,  in  that  storm,  it  all 
seemed  meaningless  to  me,  and  I  would  even  have 
thought  it  stupefying  that  he  should  have  assumed  any 
other  task  than  that  of  disclosing  the  supernatural. 

?  ? 

That  evening  he  took  his  place  at  our  table,  and, 
from  then  on,  never  left  it.  The  life  of  our  little  group 
acquired  a  new  meaning.  He  was  undoubtedly  much 
older  than  we  were;  you  could  not  tell  his  age  from 
his  glabrous  face,  it  was  tanned  and  lined  with  early 
wrinkles.  But  thinking  it  over,  he  must  have  been  about 
thirty,  which  was  old  for  us  who  were  not  even  twenty. 
Besides  we  knew  nothing  about  him.  He  never  volun¬ 
teered  any  information  about  the  reason  for  his  coming 
to  our  city,  or  the  work  he  was  doing,  or  even  his  nation¬ 
ality.  “In  my  country.  .  .  he  sometimes  said,  and 

that  simple  expression  in  his  mouth,  evoked  we  did  not 
know  what  exotic  land,  full  of  magic  and  snares. 

Little  did  we  care  who  this  man  really  was  whom  we 
were  so  assiduously  meeting,  and  if  sometimes  we  spoke 
about  it  among  ourselves,  it  was  more  to  satisfy  an 
intellectual  urge  than  to  really  find  out  who  he  was. 
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We  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  impossible 
to  live  with  people  if  they  are  not  perfectly  defined  and 
limited.  We  accepted  him  as  he  was,  with  his  mysteries, 
his  reticence  and  the  anonymous  state  in  which  he  re¬ 
mained.  No  doubt  we  would  not  have  accepted  him 
so  readily  had  he  been  explicit  and  willing  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  about  his  life.  But  from  one  day  to  the  other 
he  seemed  to  renew  his  glamour  and  add  to  it. 

He  sat  facing  me,  between  Damien  and  Claudinet. 
He  always  arrived  before  we  did  and  read  his  papers 
while  waiting  for  us,  papers  in  all  languages.  On  one 
morning,  as  we  came  in,  he  would  be  folding  up  La  Nacion 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  night  we  would  see  in 
his  pocket,  a  paper  printed  in  Russian.  We  felt  an 
instinctive  respect  for  the  man;  we  listened  to  him  with 
a  religious  fervor.  He  spoke  in  a  low  singing  voice, 
dropping  the  last  syllables.  He  talked  to  us,  but  we 
could  see  he  was  following  an  inner  dream.  He  spoke 
— but  more  astonishing  than  his  words  were  the  gestures 
he  made  with  his  hands. 

I  had  never  felt  as  much  as  I  did  now,  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  of  the  philosopher  of  old,  that  man  is 
intelligent  because  he  has  hands.  His  were  narrow  hands; 
too  slender  to  suit  his  body  and  their  length  seemed  to 
exaggerate  their  slenderness.  His  fingers  were  long  and 
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tapering,  and  made  even  longer  by  his  pointed  finger¬ 
nails,  flattened  at  the  end.  You  could  not  look  at  his 
hands  and  not  feel  conscious  of  them.  Lying  on  the 
table  they,  alone,  suggested  mystery;  appealing  and  repul¬ 
sive  at  the  same  time.  But  when  he  made  certain  gestures 
they  became  beautiful,  magic.  He  would  punctuate  his 
sentences  with  his  hands.  Or  better,  end  them  because 
very  often  his  phrases  were  incomplete,  as  if  words 
failed  to  express  the  exact  shading  of  his  thought.  His 
hands  then,  seemed  to  grasp  his  idea  in  space;  model 
it  in  some  invisible  matter  and  make  it  clear.  I  can 
still  remember  the  gesture  with  which  he  accompanied 
the  words  “Over  there.” —  A  rhythmic  waving  of  the 
fingers  ending  at  the  palm  of  his  hand  like  a  swell  of 
the  sea  terminating  its  race  in  calmer  waters.  Beneath 
his  fingers  a  whole  world  of  travels  and  dreams  was 
evoked;  dark  forests  full  of  a  deadly  dampness,  ocean 
islands  in  a  circle  around  a  lagoon,  and  endless  deserts, 
white  and  monotonous,  yet  everchanging.  A  few  words 
from  him  and  all  this  took  on  the  solid  aspect  of  reality. 

He  spoke  very  little  at  the  table.  It  was  usually 
after  supper,  when  the  customers  of  the  restaurant  had 
gone  and  our  little  group  was  alone.  Or  in  his  room, 
where  he  took  us  sometimes,  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old 
house,  near  the  Tower  Chapel.  The  Gothic  but- 
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tresses  and  the  bell-turrets  loomed  in  the  dark.  You 
could  almost  touch  them. 

And  the  evenings  in  his  room!  There  was  but  one 
arm-chair,  a  plain  chair,  and  the  bed  to  sit  on.  He 
always  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  one  leg  folded  under 
him,  the  other  dangling  and  forever  in  motion.  A  single 
electric  bulb  over  the  pillow  gave  a  weak  light  which 
left  the  room  full  of  shadows.  We  would  sit  anywhere, 
at  least  two  of  us  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  Damien 
brought  a  bottle  of  Jerez.  The  stranger  had  mentioned 
this  wine  one  day;  and  we  would  drink  it,  in  thick  odd 
glasses. 

We  did  not  have  to  ask  him  to  speak:  we  just 
waited.  He  would  take  his  accordion  on  his  knees,  try 
a  few  chords,  and  play  one  of  his  tunes  at  length,  with 
a  fervor  increasing  as  he  played  on.  The  tunes  he  played 
were,  perhaps,  popular  themes  in  his  country,  but  he 
gave  them  life  and  dignity.  Often  his  accordion  only 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  words,  to  fill  his 
moments  of  silence,  to  carry  on — in  our  minds — the 
picture  his  words  had  suggested.  And  so  his  tales  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other,  without  logical  sequence,  but  with  a 
continuity  that  seemed  to  us  so  evident  that  we  would 
never  have  thought  of  asking  for  further  evidence. 

Where  had  he  been?  Where  did  he  come  from? 
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Would  we  ever  know  those  lands  he  had  seen?  Had 
he  been  to  Java,  to  India,  to  those  rugged  parts  of  Asia 
of  which  his  words  evoked  long  caravans.  Was  it  merely 
the  Mediterranean,  such  as  we  could  discover  it:  the 
crumbling  spread  of  the  fig  trees  in  the  African  gorges, 
the  craters  of  old  volcanoes  that  sounded  hollow  beneath 
your  foot,  and  near  the  brilliant  waters  the  swaying  limb 
of  the  aloe  tree? 

But  the  truthful  precision  of  his  tales  did  not  matter. 
Anything — a  high  valley  in  the  Alps  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  under  the  snow,  was  good  enough  to  wake  in 
us  that  sensation  of  the  miraculous;  of  wonder  created 
before  our  eyes. 

Around  midnight  we  would  get  up,  heavy  with  dreams. 
During  the  day,  Damien  pondering  over  his  law  books, 
Jean-Pierre  over  his  figures,  Claudinet  over  his  deeds, 
and  I,  in  my  electro-chemical  class,  could  not  help  thinking 
of  what  we  had  heard  the  evening  before. 

And  yet  we  were  not  credulous.  Jean-Pierre  flattered 
himself  at  being  a  man  of  reason;  Damien  and  I  had 
a  sense  of  humor.  But  what  can  the  critical  spirit  do 
against  the  attachment  of  the  human  heart  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  departures  and  pipe  dreams;  against  the  deep 
and  vivid  unrest  the  stranger  created  in  us?  Every  day 
we  felt  more  than  ever  the  stupidity  of  our  narrow  lives. 
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We  were  more  conscious  of  being  unable  to  follow  him 
into  his  realm  of  dreams;  we  also  felt  that  real  life,  perhaps, 
was  elsewhere,  in  an  unknown  world,  no  doubt,  but  one 
to  which  our  new  friend  certainly  had  the  key. 

?  v 

That  night,  he  told  us  of  a  small  Buddha  temple 
he  had  seen  in  the  Burman  forest,  three  days’  walk  from 
Rangoon.  He  had  penetrated  the  forest  accompanied  by 
two  native  guides.  He  described  the  stone,  covered  with 
wild  vegetation,  the  slow  invasion  of  the  growth  over  the 
rock,  the  winding  of  the  plants’  tentacles  which  make  you 
shudder  and  think  of  some  fantastic  kingdom,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  state  between  plant  and  animal.  The  picture 
came  to  life  before  our  eyes.  We  could  see  the  roof  of 
the  temple,  an  elongated  cupola,  cracked  by  lianas 
which  had  grown  between  its  thicknesses,  a  wing  covered 
by  fallen  branches,  besieged  by  this  green  leprosy,  where 
only  the  long,  delicate-faced  Buddha  stood,  intact,  on 
the  large  petals  of  a  stone  lotus,  pursuing  thoughts 
of  another  world.  And  that  picture,  from  which  man 
was  banished,  had  a  tragic  value  to  us  that  the  best 
ordered  drama  could  not  have  portrayed. 

Then  he  was  silent. 

“You  know  how  to  see  mysterious  things,  don’t  you,” 
exclaimed  Damien.  We  all  thought  that:  we  felt  that 
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many  travelers  could  have  passed  by  that  temple,  a  ruin 
buried  beneath  the  foliage,  and  not  seen  the  tragic 
greatness  of  it. 

“You  must  know  how  to  see  and  understand,”  he 
answered. 

He  paused  and  continued: 

“Each  one  of  you  is  mentally  judging  his  own  trite, 
monotonous  life.  But  did  you  make  the  necessary 
effort?” 

He  was  silent  again.  He  did  not  develop  his  thought 
further.  We  all  understood,  roughly,  what  he  meant, 
or  at  least  we  thought  we  understood.  In  fact,  since 
he  had  been  with  us,  how  often  we  had  felt  a  sudden 
anxiety  at  losing,  by  our  own  fault,  the  best  part  of 
our  life,  the  most  secret  and  inexpressible  part.  Already 
we  had  heard  his  lesson,  already  our  lives  were  assuming 
new  thrills.  But  that  night  we  were  completely  plunged 
into  the  secret  of  inanimate  things. 

He  rose,  without  explanation;  we  were  accustomed  to 
his  ways. 

“Come,”  he  said  and  opened  the  door. 

The  night  was  light,  with  a  cool  acidity,  like  many 
nights  in  May.  There  are  less  odors  in  the  air  than  in 
early  spring,  but  a  kind  of  intoxicating  softness  surrounds 
you  and  excites  your  senses.  The  moon,  in  its  first 
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quarter,  was  shining  feebly,  but  its  light  was  strong 
enough  to  tint  with  blue  the  top  of  the  old  musty  houses. 

He  walked  down  the  street  and  stopped  in  front  of 
a  dark  alley.  He  turned  to  us: 

“Follow  me,”  he  said,  “you  will  understand.” 

I  thought  I  knew  this  town.  My  godfather  and 
Damien  had  taken  me  about  and  both  had  lived  here 
all  their  lives.  But  what  I  discovered  that  night  was  such 
a  secret  aspect  of  it  that  many  natives  of  the  small  town 
must  have  lived  and  died  without  seeing  it.  I  had  walked 
through  several  of  these  lanes,  connected  with  each  other, 
and  winding  through  whole  blocks  of  houses.  But  I 
had  not  followed  the  stranger  five  minutes  before  I  was 
lost,  and  Jean-Pierre,  and  Claudinet,  even  Damien,  were 
just  as  lost  as  I  was.  Our  guide  walked  along  briskly 
under  arcades,  through  black  corridors  with  an  acrid 
smell.  We  skirted  walls,  crossed  courtyards  so  narrow 
that  when  you  looked  up  you  felt  as  if  you  were  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  It  seemed  impossible  that  human 
beings  could  draw  their  light  from  these  somber  abysses. 
We  walked  down  steps,  climbed  up  damp  inclines;  and 
the  whole  prodigious  setting,  which  our  stranger  made 
even  more  confusing,  slowly  became  animated  with  a 
secret  life,  like  a  bud  opening  before  your  eyes,  slowly 
blossoming  forth  and  stretching  its  leaves,  like  hands. 
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A  garret  window,  latticed,  a  red  curtain  faintly  lighted; 
a  winding  stairway,  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  house  in 
the  moonlight,  seemed  to  rise  in  spirals  right  into  the 
skies;  old  doors  bristling  with  nails  under  a  hood-mold, 
a  carved  stone  flower.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted.  We  walked  noise¬ 
lessly,  one  behind  the  other.  Only  Claudinet’s  heavy 
foot  would,  now  and  then,  drag  against  an  uneven  flag¬ 
stone.  We  confessed  later,  that  we  all  felt  embarrassed 
as  well  as  exalted  and  rather  worried.  But  in  spite  of 
that  we  were  gay,  we  appreciated  the  unexpected  in  this 
nocturnal  raid,  and  our  youth  was  acquiring  new  riches 
from  it. 

We  came  to  the  foot  of  a  curved  wall,  a  huge  structure, 
built  with  blocks  the  size  of  a  man.  We  probably  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle,  but  when  I  looked  up  to  try  and 
distinguish  the  gargoyles  or  the  line  of  battlement,  all 
I  could  see  was  a  moonbeam  on  a  piece  of  wall,  so  high 
it  made  me  dizzy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ground  gave 
way  under  my  feet,  that  the  stranger  had  taken  us  into 
some  mysterious  depth,  far  from  the  logical  world  of 
men.  He  stopped  and  gathered  us  around  him. 

“Listen,”  he  said. 

In  the  shadow  we  could  vaguely  see  his  tall  silhouette 
leaning  against  the  wall. 
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“Listen.” 

In  the  silence  of  the  night,  we  heard  a  wail,  not  the 
moaning  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  but  the  wail  of  some¬ 
thing  inhuman  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  stone 
itself  with  a  clear  but  feeble  echo.  I  listened  more  closely: 
it  was  a  spring  dripping,  drop  by  drop,  a  captive  in  the 
tower.  I  had  often  walked  along  that  wall  but  I  had 
never  before  heard  that  secret  water.  Perhaps  the  noise 
of  the  daylight  covered  the  faint  sound.  Perhaps  I  was 
simply  not  attentive  enough  to  the  invisible  existence  of 
things. 

We  started  off  again.  We  came  to  a  sloping  corridor, 
in  front  of  a  window  facing  the  town — a  grey  and  blue 
town,  abstract  and  geometrical,  like  a  city  rising  from 
a  story  book.  Then  we  stopped  at  a  big  wrought-iron 
gate,  its  scrolls  unfurled  like  delicate  lace.  Behind  the 
gate  were  trees,  a  silvery  lawn,  and  further  away  the 
sturdy  abutments  of  the  cathedral.  Everything  came 
to  life  before  us,  astonishing,  supernatural;  the  motion¬ 
less  mysteries  of  the  stone  blended  in  a  dreamy  pattern. 

“Come,”  he  said  again. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  small  yard,  paved  with  round 
cobblestones;  we  gathered  around  him.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  light.  He  had  rolled  a  paper  and  like  a  torch 
it  threw  a  yellow  gleam  around  him.  Here  was  a  tiny 
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Gothic  cloister.  It  had  narrow  arches,  and  monsters 
were  grinning  on  its  vaults. 

“Here,”  he  snapped  at  us.  “Look!” 

We  came  near  and  looked  where  he  told  us  to.  From 
the  stone  wall  a  face  was  emerging;  a  shriveled  face  with 
a  stony  laugh  and  eyes  gazing  at  us,  and  above  this 
riduculous  mask,  the  stranger’s  hand  pointed  to  a  stone 
heart  from  which  a  flame  burst,  like  a  symbol. 

Soon  after  that  night,  he  started  speaking  of  the  big 
plan.  Slowly,  with  minute  precautions.  But  were  we 
not  already  convinced  and  ready  to  follow  him,  as  we 
had  followed  him  through  the  maze  of  the  dark  alleys? 

Jean-Pierre  and  I,  who  in  spite  of  our  enthusiasm 
boasted  of  our  critical  minds,  wanted  to  go  and  locate 
the  places  again  a  few  days  after  our  nocturnal  prowl. 
“After  all,  they  were  but  dirty  old  alleys.  .  .  .”  Jean- 
Pierre  would  say,  drawn  between  his  desire  to  yield  to 
the  dream  and  the  fear  of  being  gullible.  We  found 
some  of  the  spots  where  the  stranger  had  led  us,  but 
they  were  so  deprived  of  allure,  so  naked  in  the  poor 
daylight  that  we  hesitated  to  recognise  them;  I  still  doubt 
that  we  really  found  them  and  that  there  are  not  others 
to  which  only  the  stranger  knew  the  way.  But  .... 
perhaps  we  lacked  the  faculty  of  giving  life  to  the  inani- 
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mate,  the  faculty  of  transforming  realities — the  flaming 
heart,  image  of  faith. 

And  at  night,  at  the  restaurant,  neither  Jean-Pierre 
nor  I  could  help  feeling  an  obscure  but  real  satisfaction, 
like  a  sleeper  who  awakes  after  a  wonderful  dream,  to 
dull  reality;  but  who  knows,  after  gently  closing  his  eyes 
that  the  genial  phantoms  have  not  left  him.  And  we 
too,  turned  back  to  our  dream  with  deep  delight. 

Summer  was  on  the  way:  the  storms  which,  in  this 
region,  came  with  the  summer  season  every  year,  were 
upon  us.  The  street  of  our  restaurant,  when  we  reached 
its  shadows,  seemed  like  an  oasis.  At  night,  in  the 
stranger’s  room,  where  we  now  gathered  almost  every 
evening,  the  cool  air  blew  in  from  the  park  of  the  castle, 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  trees.  Was  it  the  effect  of 
the  heat,  of  the  insidious  lassitude  which  creeps  into  our 
veins  in  summer? — anyhow  the  four  of  us  cared  less 
for  our  work.  Even  Claudinet — always  so  scrupulous 
— complained  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  his  daily  tasks. 
“What?”  we  would  tease,  “wills  and  weddings  don’t 
interest  you  any  more?”  But  Jean-Pierre  also  lacked 
courage,  he  no  longer  read  his  financial  and  political 
sheets;  I  didn’t  care  much  about  electrical  equipment 
and  Damien,  the  buoyant  Damien,  no  longer  read  André 
Gide  and  no  longer  cared  for  girls.  Was  it  summer? 
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Or  was  it  not  more  likely  the  result  of  this  daily  influence 
which  tore  us  from  our  customary  life  and  sowed  in  us 
the  germs  of  some  marvelous  and  unrealizable  desire? 

The  plan  took  shape  but  no  one  was  conscious  of  its 
birth;  a  day  came  when  it  was  formed,  discussed,  accepted 
without  our  friend  even  explaining  it  in  details.  We 
were  to  leave,  all  together,  under  his  direction.  Where? 
It  did  not  matter.  To  leave  was  the  essential  thing. 
We  would  talk  about  it  among  ourselves,  and  each  of 
us  interpret  the  plan  in  his  own  light.  Would  we  travel 
through  the  world,  to  the  border  of  the  deserts  or  through 
the  darkest  forests?  Or  would  we  create  a  little  circle 
in  which  we  could  live  happily  together,  bordering  life 
and  dream? 

Looking  at  it  from  a  more  material  point  of  view  our 
plan,  perhaps,  was  not  as  insane  as  it  appeared,  and  I 
believe  now,  when  I  look  back  ten  years,  that  it  was 
after  all  a  simple  proposition.  Vacations  were  nearing: 
another  two  weeks  and  I  would  be  free,  Jean-Pierre  and 
Claudinet  were  each  entitled  to  six  weeks,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  keep  Damien  in  town.  We  could  all 
leave.  The  stranger  had  even  found  a  task  for  each  of 
us,  better  than  a  task:  an  excuse. 

In  one  of  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alps  they  were 
building  a  huge  dam:  they  were  looking  for  reliable 
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young  men  for  timekeeper  and  paymaster’s  jobs.  Such 
was  the  immediate  aspect  of  our  plan.  But  could  we 
hold  to  it  if  more  subtle  allures  came  to  alter  it?  We 
knew  that  this  departure  would  be  but  the  first  step,  that 
we  would  go  on,  that  the  stranger  would  lead  us  further. 
How  could  such  suggestions  be  resisted  when  they  came 
from  such  an  astonishing  man,  beneath  whose  fingers 
reality  changed  so  quickly. 

v  v 

To  actually  leave  for  an  unknown  world  we  should,  no 
doubt,  have  taken  some  Orient-Express,  some  Northern 
Star,  some  Harmonika-Zug.  .  .  . 

The  train  we  were  to  take  was  an  express,  which  came 
from  the  other  end  of  France,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
geometrical  majesty  of  the  big  specials.  It  called  at  our 
sleeping  town  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  just 
before  daybreak  when  even  the  busiest  cities  are  the 
image  of  what  they  will  be  after  some  future  destruction. 

We  were  to  meet  at  the  station.  I  was  the  first  one 
there.  I  glanced  in  the  waiting  room  and  as  no  one 
had  arrived,  I  went  out  again.  Claudinet’s  uneven  step 
rang  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  main  street;  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  suitcase,  much  too  heavy  for  him,  in  which  he 
must  have  crammed  his  whole  house.  Damien  and 
Jean-Pierre  joined  us  a  few  moments  later.  Well,  we 
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would  certainly  not  miss  that  train:  almost  half  an  hour 
to  spare!  Our  guide,  probably  calmer,  had  not  arrived. 

A  fine,  thin  rain  was  pouring  down,  slowing  soaking 
us.  It  had  rained  for  three  days,  starting  with  a  storm, 
large  drops  of  rain,  a  darkening  sky.  Since  then  the 
air  had  been  heavy  and  damp.  It  was  warm,  in  spite 
of  the  rain  and  the  darkness.  Our  skins  had  the  moist 
heavy  feeling  of  a  sleepless  night. 

We  had  not — or  at  least  I  had  not — slept  at  all.  We 
had  packed  our  suitcases  in  the  afternoon  and  spent 
the  evening  in  our  friend’s  room,  after  having  warned 
Madame  Verchy  of  our  extended  absence.  For  form, 
Jean-Pierre  and  Claudinet  had  announced  that  they 
would  be  back  in  six  weeks,  but  we  all  knew  that  these 
were  mere  words,  and  that  fixing  a  limit  to  our  escape 
was  idle  fancy.  We  had  had  some  Jerez,  the  stranger 
had  played  the  czardas  which  had  moved  us  so  deeply, 
the  first  time.  I  will  not  describe  our  exaltation,  Damien’s 
exuberance,  Jean-Pierre’s  quieter  and  more  intellectual 
excitement,  Claudinet’s  feeling  of  veneration  for  our 
friend,  and  mine.  .  .  .  Around  ten  o’clock  we  had 

separated  so  as  to  get  some  rest,  but  joy,  and  fear  of 
not  being  on  time,  had  kept  me  awake.  Judging  from 
their  faces,  my  companions  must  have  spent  a  night 
very  much  like  mine. 
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We  sat  on  a  bench  beside  the  door  in  a  large,  empty 
waiting  room,  where  odors  of  glue  and  tar  and  dampness 
floated  in  the  air.  Everything  seemed  asleep.  We  were 
only  half  awake,  and  if  our  enthusiasm  still  survived  it 
was  well  anchored  in  our  hearts. 

Time  went  by.  Only  ten  minutes  until  the  train  was 
due!  We  were  anxious.  Why  was  he  not  here?  I  went 
out,  looked  around;  the  electric  lights  reflected  in  the  pools 
of  water  on  the  pavement,  made  the  station  yard  look 
uncommonly  large.  A  traveler  came,  running,  thumping 
along  with  two  heavy  suitcases  dangling  at  arms’  length. 
But  it  was  a  fat  man  with  a  red  face. 

I  went  back  to  my  companions. 

“We  would  not  have  time  to  go  to  his  room,”  said 
Damien. 

We  were  all  watching  the  large  face  of  the  clock.  The 
big  hand  jerked  forward  every  minute.  Only  six  minutes 
left. 

“We  must  get  our  tickets,”  I  said.  “He  may  come 
just  on  time  and  we  must  not  crowd  the  ticket  window 
then.” 

We  bought  tickets  for  the  border  station  and  went 
on  to  the  platform  again. 

“Maybe  he’s  here  now,”  suggested  Claudinet. 

We  were  all  hoping,  more  or  less,  that  he  would  be 
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there.  Claudinet  stayed  near  the  door  with  Jean-Pierre, 
guarding  the  suitcases.  Damien  ran  down  one  side  of 
the  platform,  I  the  other.  It  was  almost  deserted;  an 
employee,  sitting  on  a  crate,  was  smoking  a  cigarette; 
a  man  read  a  book  under  a  trembling  light.  I  looked 
into  the  waiting  rooms:  the  first  class  one  was  empty; 
in  second  class  there  was  my  fat  red-faced  man,  out  of 
breath.  On  the  wooden  benches  of  the  third  class  there 
was  a  crawling  mass  of  Italian  emigrants,  thrown  together 
in  an  inextricable  entanglement.  No,  our  guide  was  not 
there.  I  shut  the  door,  sickened  with  the  human  smell. 
Damien  came  running  back. 

“The  train  is  an  hour  late,”  he  shouted  gaily. 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  us  that  the  train’s  delay  was 
the  incident  we  had  all  been  expecting.  It  showed  us 
that  Providence  was  propitious,  everything  would  go 
well!  Perhaps  our  stranger  knew  about  this  delay  and 
would  arrive  in  time — just  in  time — to  reassure  our  dis¬ 
organized  group. 

Someone  suggested  that  we  go  to  his  room,  another 
remarked  that  we  might  miss  him,  if  he  took  another 
road.  The  assistant  station  master  came  out  of  the  office. 
We  questioned  him;  could  one  of  us  go  back  to  town? 
“Oh,  you  know,”  he  answered,  “it’s  a  long  time  since 
they  advised  us  there’d  be  an  hour’s  delay.  The  train 
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may  have  caught  up  three  quarters  of  it  by  now.  .  . 

So,  we  must  stay  here  and  wait.  .  .  .  But  we  were 
not  so  worried,  now  that  we  had  read  the  notice  of  the 
delay  on  the  board.  That  made  his  absence  plausible. 
Damien  expressed  our  common  thought:  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  something,  had  noticed  it  when  he  got  to  the  station 
and  had  gone  back  for  it.  That  did  not  reassure  us 
completely,  because  it  was  only  ten  minutes  from  the 
station  to  his  house  and  we  had  all  been  there  half  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time.  But  we  did  not  want 
to  raise  too  many  objections  to  our  hopes.  And  until 
the  train  was  announced  from  the  watering  resort,  up  the 
way,  we  need  not  worry. 

Sitting  there,  the  four  of  us  watching  the  clock,  we 
listened  to  the  noise  of  the  station.  There  was  more 
animation  inside  than  outside.  A  freight  train  passed 
in  front  of  us  on  the  outer  track;  slowly  its  load  of  coal 
cars,  cattle  cars,  and  automobile  crates  went  by.  Then  on 
the  yard  tracks,  an  ancient,  battered  engine  came  along 
and  bumped  the  cars  into  position  over  the  switches.  We 
did  not  speak,  weariness  and  worry  kept  us  silent.  It 
was  not  without  an  obscure  pleasure  that  I  watched  the 
nocturnal  activity  of  the  station  and  time  passed  without 
my  noticing  it. 

Suddenly,  near  us,  a  bell  rang.  Was  it  announcing 
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our  train  or  was  it  some  other  line?  I  went  up  to  the 
assistant  station  master  who  was  manipulating  the 
telegraph  lever.  He  recognized  me. 

“See,”  he  said,  “she  has  caught  up  twenty  minutes.” 

Despair  bore  heavily  on  us.  We  were  only  three  or 
four  minutes  from  the  last  station.  Our  guide  had  not 
come — he  had  abandoned  us. 

“He’s  not  coming,”  said  Claudinet  in  a  voice  so  low 
we  could  hardly  hear  him. 

“How  do  you  know?”  said  Jean-Pierre,  but  his  voice 
was  harsh  and  raucous. 

Instinctively  we  looked  toward  the  gate,  where  a  sleepy 
gateman  was  punching  tickets,  then  we  looked  at  the 
clock,  the  big  hand  was  still  jerking  ahead.  And  at 
last,  suddenly,  we  turned  around.  Still  far  away,  we 
heard  the  deep  rumbling  of  the  train,  charging  in.  Any 
time,  now,  we  expected  to  see  its  glaring  headlight  burst 
upon  us  from  between  the  warehouse  and  the  engine  shed. 

The  station  master  blew  his  whistle.  An  employee 
yelled,  “Stand  back.”  (from  force  of  habit,  no  doubt; 
we  were  at  the  end  of  the  platform  against  the  wall.) 
The  engine  was  in  front  of  us,  we  felt  its  warm  breath; 
the  train  shrieked  on  the  rails  and  stood  still. 

“All  aboard.” 

But  none  of  us  moved.  What  did  this  train  mean 
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now,  .  .  .  these  rails,  these  cars,  when  the  one  who 
was  to  lead  us  was  not  here?  Damien,  near  the  gate, 
was  looking  into  the  waiting  room.  He  turned  to  us 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  fine  face,  drawn  with 
fatigue  and  sadness,  showed  infinite  distress. 

“Well  .  .  .  .?”  I  asked. 

The  train  was  hooting.  Jean -Pierre  and  Damien  took 
their  bags  and  went  back  into  the  station.  I  followed 
them.  At  the  door  I  stopped  and  looked  once  more. 
The  train  was  starting,  slowly  gliding  off. 

“Hey!  Claudinet!” 

He  had  stood  there,  in  a  stupor:  that  departing  train 
was  carrying  away  all  his  hopes  and  desires.  He  turned 
and  came  to  me  only  after  the  last  car  had  gone  by, 
and  he  had  seen  the  red  light  slowly  sink  into  the  night. 

When  we  left  the  station,  daybreak  was  lightly  coloring 
the  sky,  and  the  endless  rain  was  still  falling;  you  could 
already  see,  roving  about,  those  strange  beings  who 
emerge  from  the  walls  of  cities  at  dawn. 

We  crossed  the  bleak  town  without  a  word.  We  were 
so  preoccupied  that  we  forgot  to  slow  down  for  Claudinet; 
his  leg  and  his  heavy  suitcase  held  him  back  so  that  he 
was  several  yards  behind  us.  I  stopped,  took  his  burden 
from  him,  and  started  again.  We  reached  the  square 
where  we  should  have  separated  to  go  to  our  respective 
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houses.  But  still,  a  faint  hope  lingered  in  our  hearts. 
He  may  have  been  ill  during  the  night — perhaps  we 
would  find  him  in  bed,  with  a  fever.  Damien,  without 
explanations,  suggested  that  we  go  up.  We  climbed 
the  four  flights  of  the  creaking  wooden  stairs  with  acute 
emotion.  We  were  playing  the  last  card  of  our  big 
adventure. 

We  were  disappointed  even  before  we  went  in.  The 
key  was  in  the  door,  and  the  door  was  half  open.  We 
entered.  The  room  remained  as  we  had  left  it,  a  few 
hours  before.  The  bed  had  not  been  touched,  the  cur¬ 
tains  were  drawn;  there  was  the  cold  smell  of  our  cigar¬ 
ettes.  On  the  washstand  our  five  odd  glasses  and  the 
empty  bottle.  But  everything  that  manifested  the  presence 
of  our  friend  had  vanished.  You  had  the  impression 
that  he  had  hastily  gathered  his  things  and  fled.  Where? 
when?  who  will  ever  know? 

Instinctively,  we  sat  down;  as  usual,  leaving  room  for 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  he  played  his  accordian. 
We  exchanged  poor,  tired,  words  that  hardly  hid  our 
disappointment.  Something  in  us  had  wilted,  an  instinc¬ 
tive  belief  in  a  marvelous  life,  a  late  flower  of  secret 
childhood  gardens  which  we  thought  we  could  reach, 
had  escaped  us.  We  meditated,  each  one  within  himself, 
full  of  distress.  Slowly,  we  gathered  a  sensation  of  dull 
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uneasiness  which  made  us  feel  depressed.  And  yet,  it  was 
only  much  later  that  I  understood  the  silent  lesson  taught 


by  the  stranger  of  my  youth. 


We  had  been  there  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  when  Damien 
said:  “And  now?” 

“Back  to  my  lawyer’s  office,”  said  Claudinet,  with 
strained  courage. 

“Back  to  my  bank,”  said  Jean-Pierre. 

“Well,  let’s  go,”  said  Damien,  with  a  gesture  of  his 
shoulder  like  the  heaving  of  a  burden. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  concluded. 

As  we  were  leaving,  Damien  exclaimed  in  surprise 
and  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  There,  abandoned, 
between  the  bed  and  the  wall,  thrown  in  a  shapeless 
mass,  was  the  tired  old  accordion.  It  wailed  when  he 
took  it  in  his  awkward  hands. 
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